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J  Introducing 

I  LLOYD  D.  HANFORD  of  San  Francisco 

t  President  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  for  1958 

j  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  IJoyd  Hanford  hardly  needs  an  introduction  to  the  closely- 

knit  world  of  Certified  Property  Managers.  For  five  years  a  member  of  the  Institute’s 

t  Governing  Council,  he  has  long  been  active  in  Institute  affairs— as  a  regional  vice  president, 

as  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education  and  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Planning, 

^  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  other  offices. 

If  there  were  such  a  title  as  CPM  No.  1  of  Northern  California,  Lloyd  Hanford  would 
undoubtedly  qualify  for  it.  For  he  was  the  moving  force  f)ehind  the  organization  of  the 
Institute’s  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter,  and  served  as  the  chapter’s  first  president.  He 
was  awarded  a  “Salute  Oscar”  as  the  outstanding  CPM  in  California  in  1955. 

Lloyd  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1921  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  chemical  engineering.  But  the  real  estate  profes¬ 
sion  claimed  him  instead  of  engineering.  He  established  his  own  real  estate  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  in  1923  and  by  1925  had  opened  a  property  management  department.  This  manage¬ 
ment  activity  soon  moved  to  the  forefront  of  I.loyd’s  interest  and  attention,  and  in  1935  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  business  to  Property  Management  Company,  under  which  name 
it  is  operated  today  at  85  Post  Street  in  San  Francisco. 

Lloyd  Hanford’s  service  to  the  cause  of  professionalized  real  estate  has  included  the 
presidency  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board,  directorships  in  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association  and  the  San  Francisco  Apartment  House  .\ssociation,  and  appointment 
by  San  Francisco’s  mayor  to  chairmanship  of  the  Citizens  Participation  Committee  for 
Urban  Renewal.  He  also  lectures  on  real  estate  management  and  principles  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Extension  Division. 

*  Lloyd’s  public  service  extends  beyond  real  estate.  For  three  years  he  has  served  on  the 

budget  study  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Community  Chest,  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
San  Francisco  Traffic  &  Transit  Council,  and  for  12  years  was  a  trustee  for  Homewood 
Terrace  Orphanage. 

He  and  his  wife,  Elise,  have  two  children— Lloyd  Jr.  and  Louise.  Lloyd  Jr.,  a  CPM 
and  junior  partner  in  the  Property  Management  Company,  is  married  and  the  father  of 
Tim  and  John  (future  CPM’s). 

In  his  spare  time,  Lloyd  Hanford  likes  to  fish,  travel,  and  putter  around  in  his  wood¬ 
working  shop  at  home.  Two  of  these  pleasures  will  come  his  way  in  somewhat  diminished 
volume  this  coming  year,  while  his  travel  activity  will  increase,  mightily.  As  the  most 
traveled  CPM  in  1958,  Lloyd  Hanford  will  be  meeting  and  talking  with  Institute  mem¬ 
bers  and  Realtors  wherever  they  are  found,  sharing  in  their  problems  and  projects,  and 
giving  of  his  insights  and  skill.  We  wish  him  a  year  of  great  satisfaction  on  all  counts. 
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A  jorum  on  aspects  of  operating  today’s  shopping  centers,  from  the 
50th  annual  conventio7i  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  held  in  Chicago,  November  1957. 


GEORGE  PIPE,  moderator: 

• 

Figures  recently  published  in  Chain  Store  Age  indicate  that  by  the  end  of 
1957,  2,200  planned  shopping  centers  will  have  been  opened  for  business. 
Further,  an  estimated  2,500  more  are  in  planning  or  construction  stages. 

Twenty-two  hundred  centers  would  mean  about  two  centers  per  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Manager,  and  the  2,500  more  in  the  construction  or  planning 
stage,  if  completed,  would  mean  about  four  centers  per  CPM.  So  here  is 
a  great  field  for  us  to  explore. 

To  look  ahead  even  farther:  based  on  forecasts  of  the  population  growth 
of  the  country— from  170,000,000  to  228,000,000—6,000  to  8,000  addi¬ 
tional  centers  may  be  needed  over  the  next  20  years. 

As  CPMs,  we  are  not  necessarily  concerned  ivith  the  site  selection,  or  the 
planning,  financing  and  building  of  these  thousands  of  centers,  but  we  are 
vitally  concerned  tvith  the  management  of  them.  For  who  is  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  carry  out  a  firstclass  management  job  for  a  shopping  center  than 
a  CPM? 
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The  first  expert  who  will  share  on  this  forum  entered  the  real  estate 
business  in  1935  and  has  for  many  years  specialized  in  the  management 
of  commercial  property,  concentrating  in  the  field  of  shopping  center  de¬ 
velopment  and  management.  During  the  past  seven  years  Clarence  Cole¬ 
man  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  a  dozen  or  more  centers 
and  has  followed  up  with  management  of  most  of  them. 

CLARENCE  V.  COLEMAN: 

GIVE  YOURSELF  A  CHANCE- YOUR  LEASE  CON  I  RACTS 
MUST  PERMIT  GOOD  MANAGEMENT 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  crazy  house?  You  know,  the  kind  they  have  in 
an  amusement  park  where  mirrors  brought  you  face  to  face  with  your¬ 
self  at  every  turn. 

Management  of  a  shopping  center  is  quite  a  bit  like  that,  particularly  if 
you  have  developed  it  and  leased  it  yourself.  It  is  quite  a  bit  like  being  in 
a  room  where  at  every  turn  you  run  face  to  face  into  the  leases  governing 
your  activities  and  those  of  your  tenants. 

Let’s  face  it! 

You  and  I  as  CPMs  who  are  managing  sliopping  centers  are  going  to 
have  to  live  quite  a  number  of  years  by  the  provisions  of  the  leases  we 
draw  today.  By  those  leases,  or  in  spite  of  them,  as  the  ( ase  may  be,  we  will 
be  required  to  manage  our  shopping  centers  so  as  to  cope  successfully 
with  all  of  their  problems,  so  as  to  gain  and  hold  good  public  relations, 
so  as  to  successfully  compete  for  our  share  of  the  business  in  each  trade 
area,  so  as  to  produce  for  our  owner-clients  sound  and  successful  oper¬ 
ations  showing  good  returns  on  their  investments. 

This  is  our  duty  as  a  CPM. 

By  these  leases  we  must  build  and  maintain  our  own  reputation  and 
the  reputation  of  our  firm. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Shopping  centers  are  not  places  of  magic 
wherein  the  accumulation  of  quick  wealth  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  open 
stores  there.  A  lot  of  work  and  direction  and  manipulation  are  required 
of  shopping  center  management  if  these  requirements  are  to  be  met. 

True  enough,  every  sound  device  which  we  have  discovered  and  which 
we  have  found  to  be  desirable  in  other  commercial  leasing  activities 
should,  without  doubt,  be  employed  in  shopping  center  leasing.  But  in 
addition,  the  differences  which  make  a  shopping  center  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter— the  “community”  parking  lots  and  malls,  the  single  common  name, 
marshalling  of  the  great  combined  drawing  power  of  a  group  of  merchants, 
the  neighborly  closeness  with  which  shopping  center  merchants  carry  on 
their  everyday  business  lives— all  these  are  largely  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
usual  items  which  must  be  inserted  in  the  shopping  center  lease. 
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If  we  are  to  be  able  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  as  it  were,  and  really 
turn  out  a  management  job  in  a  shopping  center,  we  must  retain  and 
firmly  hold  the  authority  by  which  these  principals  may  be  developed 
and  protected.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be  accomplished  is  throu^li 
positive  provisions  of  the  lease. 

I  am  not  an  attorney  and  therefore  will  not  attempt  to  approach  shop¬ 
ping  center  leasing  from  any  legal  standpoint.  The  things  that  we  want 
to  consider  here  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  shopping  center  problem. 

Here  are  ten  problems  which  must  be  effectively  covered  by  the  shop 
ping  center  lease.  Let’s  think  them  through: 

Signs 

1.  Your  center  must  have  signs.  Signs  are  excellent  advertising  media 
and,  properly  used,  can  even  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  center.  But  if  your 
center  is  to  present  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  public  and  if  the  best 
advertising  value  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  signs  used  by  your  tenants, 
you  must  have  good  sign  control  spelled  out  in  your  leases. 

You  will  find  some  merchants  who  are  so  well  sold  on  sign  advertis¬ 
ing  that,  given  a  free  hand,  they  would  purchase  huge  signs  which  would 
out  shine  all  other  signs  around  them.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find 
merchants  who  do  not  believe  that  a  sign  has  any  great  value  to  their 
business  and  who  would  therefore  attempt  to  get  by  with  no  sign  at  all. 

Without  good  sign  control,  properly  set  out  in  your  leases,  and  properly 
exercised,  you  would  probably  end  up  with  a  center  whose  signs  are 
literally  a  hodge  podge  of  exposed  neon,  plastic,  non-illuminated  w^ood, 
script  letters,  block  letters,  big  signs  and  small  ones,  in  combinations 
which  would  be  most  displeasing.  To  the  public  your  center  means  a 
single  unit,  a  huge  super  department  store  type  of  operation  with  many 
departments.  As  a  result,  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  signs  will  greatly 
enhance  the  appearance  of  your  center  as  a  whole  to  your  buying  public. 

Unwarranted  Signs 

Every  city  has  its  pawn  shop  area  with  merchandise  hanging  out  of  the 
front  door  and  store  windows  plastered  with  ugly  homemade  paper  signs. 
You  won’t  want  your  center  cheapened  by  this  type  of  treatment.  But  you 
can’t  do  anything  about  signs  in  your  shopping  center  unless  you  nail  it 
down  in  the  lease. 

Insurance 

2.  Amounts  awarded  by  the  courts  on  bodily  injury  liability  claims 
t  ontinue  to  increase.  A  shopping  center,  with  community  sidewalks,  com- 
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munity  malls,  and  community  parking  lots,  often  maintained  by  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  merchants,  offers  wide  possibility  for  lawsuits  to  be  filed 
against  all  persons  interested.  Since  laws  may  differ  in  some  states  with 
respect  to  such  matters,  you  should  get  together  with  your  attorney  and 
your  insurance  counsellor,  and  attempt  to  determine  exactly  what  lia¬ 
bilities  are  likely  to  accrue  against  your  owner,  yourself  as  his  agent, 
each  of  your  merchants,  and  your  merchants’  group  as  a  whole. 

Your  leases  must  then  spell  out  clearly  and  completely  the  insurance 
requirements  which  must  be  placed  upon  them  for  their  own  protection, 
and  perhaps  your  own  as  well. 

Specify  minimum  limits  which  are  plenty  high.  The  owners  of  one 
center  which  we  manage  were  sued  as  the  result  of  an  injury  alleged  to 
have  been  suffered  by  a  lady  who  fell  on  the  sidewalk.  The  suit  demanded 
in  excess  of  $61,000,  but  our  owners  had  $50,000  coverage  for  the  injury 
of  one  person.  The  serious  injury  of  a  child  would  leave  you  uncertain 
as  to  what  minimum  coverage  would  be  sufficient.  Determine  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  which  you  are  willing  to  live  for  the  next  10  to  20  years,  and 
nail  it  down  in  your  leases. 

Incidentally,  you  may  save  yourself  a  lot  of  arguments  if  you  include  in 
your  lease  a  clear  statement  as  to  the  tenants’  responsibility  to  repair  any 
damage  to  your  building  caused  by  a  burglary  or  attempted  burglary  of 
the  business. 

Fixtures 

3.  Your  center  is  new,  and  you  will  want  to  be  certain  that  each  tenant  in¬ 
stalls  fixtures  and  shelving  in  keeping  with  the  store  he  will  occupy.  In 
most  cases  this  will  be  no  problem.  All  of  the  big  chain  store  companies 
and  most  other  tenants  will  realize  that  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  opening 
a  new  store  in  a  new  shopping  center  is  to  create  an  efficient  and  beautiful 
place  into  which  to  invite  customers.  But  you  don’t  dare  risk  a  chance 
of  an  eyesore,  a  store  of  which  you  and  your  merchants  will  be  ashamed, 
should  it  turn  out  that  one  of  your  merchants  installs  poor,  used  fixtures 
and  equipment  in  an  attempt  to  economize.  Again,  to  be  certain,  nail  it 
down  in  the  lease. 

Continued  Use  of  Premises 

4.  In  developing  a  new  shopping  center,  considerable  time  and  money 
are  spent  to  complete  a  market  analysis  from  which  you  can  determine 
what  stores,  businesses  or  services  your  center  should  contain,  and  how 
large  they  should  be.  Each  tenant  is  chosen  because  of  the  particular  type 
of  business  he  will  operate,  the  quality  level  and  merchandising  policies 
on  which  his  business  is  run,  or  will  be  run.  Although  strong  “continued 
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occupancy”  and  “use  of  premises”  clauses  are  important  in  any  com¬ 
mercial  lease,  they  are  most  important  in  a  shopping  center  lease. 

Without  such  clauses,  your  tenant  can  close  his  store  and  let  it  stand 
as  a  vacant  eyesore  in  your  center— and  you  are  helpless.  He  may  sub¬ 
stantially  change  the  type  of  business  he  operates.  You  may  have  given 
exclusive  rights  to  operate  certain  types  of  business  to  other  tenants  in  i 
your  center,  and  a  tenant  might  change  the  use  of  his  store  to  the  extent 
of  placing  you  in  violation  of  your  exclusive  agreements  with  these  other 
tenants. 

A  strong  “use  of  premises”  clause  permits  you  to  prevent  your  tenant 
from  so  changing  his  business  that  it  does  not  meet  your  needs,  or  from 
disposing  of  his  store  to  a  person  who  desires  it  for  an  entirely  different 
use,  perhaps  foreign  to  the  needs  of  your  center. 

Employee  Parking 

5.  Your  center  has  been  designed  with  the  customer  in  mind.  You  and  1 
your  land  planners  and  architect  have  given  every  possible  consideration 
to  the  arrangement  of  circulation  and  parking  facilities  within  the  parking 
areas,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  your  customers 
when  they  enter  the  center.  It  seems  ridiculous,  but  it  is  nonetheless  true, 
that  many  merchants  and  many  more  employees  will  park  their  own  cars 
as  close  to  the  front  door  of  their  store  as  possible.  The  fact  that  these 
parking  spaces  are  perhaps  the  greatest  assets  they  have  in  the  physical 
center  never  seems  to  enter  their  minds. 

To  overcome  this,  our  lease  provides  as  follows:  “The  tenant  and  his 
employees  shall  park  their  cars  in  areas  as  designated  by  the  landlord 
from  time  to  time.  The  tenant  further  agrees  that  upon  written  notice 
from  the  landlord  he  will  within  five  days  furnish  to  the  landlord  the 
automobile  license  numbers  of  his  car  and  of  the  cars  assigned  to  his 
employees.”  Even  with  this  provision,  we  continue  to  have  enforcement 
problems. 

Common  Areas 

6.  One  of  our  greatest  problems  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
common  areas  in  some  centers  is  maintenance  with  a  sufficiently  high  level 
of  cleanliness.  This  is  especially  true  in  centers  not  large  enough  to  support 
full-time  cleaning  personnel.  Most  merchants  keep  their  stores  clean  and 
orderly,  but  there  is  always  the  fellow  who  sweeps  the  store  from  back  to 
front,  out  the  front  door  and  onto  the  sidewalk,  and  the  sidewalk  debris 
is  swept  off  into  the  parking  lot.  His  neighbors  probably  won’t  like  it, 
but  they  will  value  his  friendship  too  much  to  say  or  do  much  about  it. 

Uncleanliness  in  any  area  will  reflect  against  you  as  the  manager,  and 
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against  your  firm.  It  will  not  create  the  best  public  relations  for  your  center. 
You  will  be  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it  unless  you  have  kept  the 
privilege  through  the  terms  of  your  lease. 

As  to  the  costs  of  the  maintenance  of  common  areas,  we  have  in  all  cases 
passed  this  cost  on  to  our  tenants,  whose  share  of  the  total  costs  is  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  space  basis.  Our  lease  provides  as  follows: 

“Tenant  agrees  to  participate  in  the  expense  of  services  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  (but  not  repair)  of  the  parking 
lot  and  other  common  areas  such  as  lighting,  snow  removal,  and  salary  of 
attendants,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  lighting  a  common  shopping 
center  sign,  and  such  expense  shall  be  prorated  in  proportion  to  the  floor 
area  occupied  in  relation  to  the  total  floor  area.”  The  floor  area  of  each  store 
is  specified  in  the  lease. 

.\WNINGS 

7.  Regardless  of  type  or  style,  awnings  tend  to  spoil  the  appearance  of 
any  center.  Yet  they  are  retjuired  in  most  centers  for  the  protection  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  control  of  summer  store  heat.  Our  lease  denies  the  tenant 
the  privilege  of  installing  an  awning  unless  it  has  first  secured  our  approval. 
We  will  approve  only  a  type  and  design  which  we  feel  will  blend  into  the 
architecture  so  as  to  cause  the  least  spoilage  of  appearance.  Our  lease  also 
requires  maintenance  of  awnings  so  as  to  assure  a  good  appearance  at  all 
times. 

Display  Lighting 

8.  The  customers  and  potential  customers  of  your  shopping  center  see 
it  not  so  much  as  a  group  of  individual  stores  but  rather  as  a  single  con¬ 
venience  offering  the  many  services  and  lines  of  merchandise  available  in 
its  individual  units.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  a  shopping  center  after  dark, 
after  the  closing  hour  for  most  stores,  when  about  half  the  stores  were 
lighted  and  the  other  half  dark?  It  is  anything  but  inviting. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  developing  sales  techniques  by  the 
special  uses  of  lighting.  A  new  modern  store  with  its  windows  clear  and  its 
lights  ablaze  is  a  beauty  to  behold.  Mrs.  Window-Shopper  is  more  than 
just  likely  to  see  something  in  that  glowing,  well-lighted  store  which  she 
will  buy  at  her  first  opportunity.  But  if  you  are  to  be  sure  that  you  can  pro¬ 
vide  her  with  this  opportunity,  you  must  nail  it  down  in  the  lease. 

Our  lease  provides,  in  this  connection,  that:  “The  tenant  hereby  agrees 
to  keep  the  interior  of  the  demised  premises  lighted  to  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  full  lighting  intensity,  and  the  exterior  neon  and/or  other  electric  signs 
in  operation  during  the  hours  from  dusk  to  10  p.m.  on  each  and  every  day 
of  the  year  during  the  term  hereof.” 
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No  Other  Stores 

9.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  any  tenant  would  want 
to  become  his  own  competitor  by  placing  another  store  of  similar  type  so 
close  to  the  one  he  has  in  the  shopping  center  that  it  would  damage  the 
business  possibilities  in  that  location.  Nonetheless,  we  find  businesses  that 
prefer  to  saturate  the  location  with  their  own  stores,  even  though  it  may  be 
costly  to  the  business  volume  in  some  of  them,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  out 
tough  competition.  We  have  also  heard  of  instances  where  a  merchant 
would  lease  a  store  on  a  percentage  basis  in  a  shopping  center,  while  operat¬ 
ing  another  store  on  a  flat  rent  basis  to  which  many  “large  ticket”  pur¬ 
chasers  could  be'  sent,  thus  saving  on  the  percentage  rental. 

Although  a  fixed  radius  established  through  the  lease  form  is  probably 
erroneous  in  view  of  the  differences  in  the  distances  which  certain  busi¬ 
nesses  w'ill  draw,  we  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  at  least  in  part 
by  denying  the  tenant  the  privilege  of  operating  another  store  of  similar 
type  within  a  one-mile  radius  of  the  center.  You  will  do  better  to  establish 
a  realistic  radius  for  each  business  category. 


Merchants’  Association 

10.  I  must  mention  the  merchants’  association  because  of  its  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  operation  of  a  successful  center. 

Still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  shopping  center  lease,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  experienced  merchants’  association  operation  under  both  the  volun¬ 
tary  and  mandatory  membership  systems.  We  greatly  prefer  making  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association— and  continuing  cooperation  and  adherence  to 
the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  the  merchants’  association 
—a  definite  requirement  of  the  lease. 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  merchant  who  will  seek  a  location  in  a 
shopping  center  in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  extra  privileges  of  good 
off-street  parking,  the  combined  drawing  power  of  a  group  of  high-class 
stores  and  service  shops,  and  all  of  the  other  benefits  which  accrue  to  shop 
ping  center  tenants,  yet  is  unwilling  to  carry  his  share  of  the  cooperative 
load. 

We  believe  the  lease  should  rather  clearly  specify  the  purposes  of  the 
association  and  should  require,  as  a  condition  of  the  lease,  the  continued 
membership  in  the  association  and  the  continuing  compliance  with  the 
constitution  and  by-laws.  Under  this  system  we  have  had  very  little  trouble 
with  people  who  are  unwilling  to  do  their  part;  but  the  voluntary  system 
has  been  far  from  trouble  free. 

To  sum  up:  it  is  much  easier  to  solve  problems  by  anticipating  them  in 
advance  and  by  including  their  solution  in  the  lease— or  spelling  out  your 
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authority  to  solve  them.  You  may  then  discuss  each  and  all  of  these  poten¬ 
tially  inflammatory  matters  with  the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  lease,  so  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  about  shopping 
centers  and  may  know  in  advance  how  you  feel  about  these  problems. 

In  short,  if  you  draw  your  shopping  center  lease  right— it  won’t  let  you 
down.  Give  yourself  a  chance! 


A.  L.  ALCORN : 

COSI  S  OF  OPER.ATING  A  SHOPPING  CENTER 

The  management  of  shopping  centers  is  significantly  different  from  man¬ 
agement  of  downtown  or  outlying  commercial  real  estate.  It  is  not  so  much 
in  the  operation  of  the  building  themselves  that  the  differences  lie,  but 
rather  in  those  extra  facilities  such  as  parking  lots,  canopies,  malls,  land¬ 
scaped  areas,  private  streets  and  sidewalks,  service  areas  and  tunnels,  iden¬ 
tifying  signs  and  advertising  pylons,  lighting  of  all  kinds,  water  works  and 
sewage  disposal  plants,  police  and  fire  departments  and  other  facilities  and 
services. 

In  the  operation  of  the  buildings  in  the  shopping  centers  we  manage,  it 
is  the  obligation  of  the  landlord  to  make  structural  repairs  and  repairs  to 
the  roof;  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  make  all  interior  repairs  and 
replacement  of  glass,  and  to  operate  and  maintain  heating  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning  equipment,  including  the  cost  of  fuel  and  power.  The  tenant  also 
pays  for  all  utilities.  These  obligations  of  landlords  and  tenant  are  usual 
practice,  with  certain  exceptions  here  and  there. 

An  exception  would  be  the  central  heating  and  air  conditioning  plant. 
In  this  case  the  landlord  maintains  and  operates  the  plant,  pays  for  fuel  and 
power,  and  charges  the  tenant  for  the  services  in  various  ways. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  charge  for  heating  and  cooling  is 
spread.  One  of  these  is  the  cost  plus  fixed  overage  of  from  lo  to  15  per  cent. 
Such  a  method  takes  care  of  all  of  the  owner’s  cost  as  it  goes  up  or  down,  but 
does  not  give  the  tenant  much  idea  as  to  what  his  costs  are  going  to  be.  Such 
a  system  is  hard  to  sell  to  tenants. 

Another  way  is  to  set  a  rate  by  meter.  This  is  usually  satisfactory  to  a 
tenant  if  the  rate  is  competitive,  but  can  be  of  disadvantage  to  ownership 
if  the  estimated  figures  and  costs  reflected  in  the  guaranteed  rate  are  too 
low. 

Still  another  method  is  that  of  spreading  the  estimated  cost  over  the 
entire  area  on  a  square  foot  basis,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  store,  and 
setting  up  certain  adjusted  factors.  This  method  gives  tenants  a  definite 
advantage  in  that  they  know  their  basic  costs  in  advance,  and  it  also  gives 
ownership  substantial  protection  in  case  of  costs  advance. 
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Parking  Areas 

Since  the  operation  for  the  parking  facility,  in  most  cases,  takes  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  operating  dollar,  lets  consider  some  of  the  management 
problems  of  parking  areas. 

First,  what  is  the  custom  as  to  spreading  the  cost  of  operating  the  parking 
area?  With  the  first  development  of  shopping  centers  after  the  war,  many 
developers  assumed  the  entire  cost,  but  they  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  an  impossible  burden  to  ownership,  and  succeeding  develop¬ 
ments  demanded  increasing  contributions  by  tenants;  until  today,  it  seems 
that  in  almost  every  new  development,  the  entire  cost  is  paid  by  tenants. 

Second,  what  are  the  most  important  items  in  parking  lot  operations? 
These  consist  of  cleaning,  lighting,  traffic  control,  repairing,  striping,  snow 
removing.  The  largest  in  cost  is  usually  cleaning  and  lighting.  In  most  of 
our  centers  we  employ  one  or  more  men,  most  of  whose  time  is  spent  on 
cleaning.  We  do  have  one  or  more  mechanical  sweepers  in  each  center,  but 
these  mechanical  gadgets  take  manpower  to  run  them.  After  an  operator 
is  trained  to  run  a  sweeper,  he  increases  the  speed  of  the  equipment  so  as 
to  cover  more  and  more  area  in  his  work  day.  As  the  speed  of  the  machine 
is  increased,  however,  parts  wear  out  faster  and  accidental  damage  increases. 
So  we  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fastest  operation  is  not  neces 
sarily  the  most  economical,  even  at  relatively  high  labor  costs. 

The  standards  of  cleanliness  set  by  management  determine  the  cleaning 
cycle.  In  most  of  our  centers  the  sidewalks  are  swept  once  or  more  daily,  and 
the  most  used  part  of  the  parking  area  is  swept  or  policed  daily.  The  rest  of 
the  parking  area  is  swept  once  a  week,  or  as  frequently  as  need  is  indicated. 

On  occasion,  contract  cleaning  is  indicated  as  being  more  economical 
than  cleaning  with  one’s  own  employees.  Obviously,  such  contract  cleaning 
is  valuable  to  the  small  center  which  does  not  require  the  services  of  a  full¬ 
time  employee. 

Cost  of  Cleaning 

As  to  the  cost  of  cleaning  a  center,  the  determining  factors  are  the  stand¬ 
ards  established,  labor  wage  rates,  efficiency  of  the  employees,  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  mechanical  equipment.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  way 
costs  are  running: 

Our  costs  of  cleaning  spread  against  the  gross  area  of  the  buildings— that 
is,  not  the  amount  of  area  cleaned,  but  the  gross  area  of  tenant-occupied 
space— range  from  less  than  i  cent  per  square  foot  to  over  6  cents  per  square 
foot.  Labor  rates  range  from  $300  to  $400  a  month.  Cost  of  maintenance  of 
a  Wayne  sweeper  (which  costs  about  $3,000)  runs  from  a  low  of  about  a 
$100  to  over  $600  a  year. 

Costs  of  striping,  which  is  an  annual  or  twice  yearly  event,  run  from  a 
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low  of  1.6  cents  per  linear  foot  to  a  high  of  3.75  cents.  The  average  appears 
to  be  about  2I/2  cents. 

Lighting  and  Landscaping 

Most  shopping  centers  are  open  at  least  one  or  two  nights  a  week.  Many 
are  open  three  nights  a  week  and  many  others  are  open  five  or  six  nights  a 
week.  Even  those  which  are  open  one,  two  or  three  nights  a  week  have  some 
tenants  who  are  open  six  or  seven  nights  a  week.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  light  the  parking  areas,  the  malls  and  the  sidewalk  canopies  nightly. 
Adequate  light  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic  and  to  make 
the  center  attractive  and  inviting  to  shoppers. 

Generally,  we  find  it  desirable  to  light  all  centers  fully  until  11  or  12 
o’clock  at  night.  Special  areas  where  stores  are  open  later,  are  lighted  later 
than  this.  Then  we  follow  the  policy  of  partial  lighting  all  night  long,  ex¬ 
cept  when  plowing  snow,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  full  intensity  of  lights 
to  aid  in  the  performance  of  a  satisfactory  job. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  determining  factor  of  a  satisfactory  job  in  light¬ 
ing  is  the  standard  set  by  ownership.  For  example,  in  the  installation  of 
lights  in  our  Old  Orchard  center  the  architects  and  engineers  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  trees  and  bushes.  It  was 
determined  that  incandescent  lighting  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  green  color  for  such  planting.  Mercury  vapor  lighting,  it  was  said, 
would  have  created  a  poor  color  with  so  much  foliage.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  incandescent  lighting  cost  somewiiat  more  to  install  and  operate,  but 
this  selection  was  made  in  spite  of  cost  factors. 

Engineers  claim  a  parking  lot  is  adequately  lighted  if  there  is  an  intensity 
of  at  least  one-half  foot  candle  averaged  throughout  the  area.  They  recom¬ 
mend  as  high  as  one  foot  candle  of  intensity,  if  good  lighting  is  desired. 

Lighting  costs  in  our  centers  range  from  a  low  of  less  than  1  cent  per 
square  foot  spread  against  the  gross  building  area,  to  a  high  of  4!/^  cents 
per  square  foot.  The  most  usual  cost  ranges  from  2  to  3  cents  per  square 
foot.  Those  in  the  low  range  of  cost  are  obviously  inadequately  lighted. 

Landscaping  is  a  big  cost-of-operation  factor  in  those  centers  which  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  such  desirable  original  installations.  Most  centers 
have  a  very  minimum  of  landscaping,  therefore  their  cost  of  maintenance 
is  very  low.  Old  Orchard  center  was  developed  with  low-cost  maintenance 
in  mind,  so  that  our  anticipated  maintenance  budget  would  be  less  than 
$15,000,  or  less  than  2  cents  per  square  foot  of  building  area. 

Overall  Figures 

The  actual  operating  expense  of  several  centers,  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  ranges  from  4  cents  per  square  foot  to  over  25  cents  per  square 
foot  of  occupied  tenant  area. 
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The  center  having  the  highest  percentage  of  cost  to  income  showed 
operating  expense  of  14.8  per  cent  of  gross  rental.  The  center  operating 
most  economically  showed  operating  expense  of  only  7.2  per  cent  of  gross 
rental;  the  median  figure  was  1 1  per  cent. 

These  same  centers  had  a  range  of  tax  assessments  from  6.3  per  cent  of 
income  to  a  high  of  25.3  per  cent,  the  median  figure  being  18.6  per  cent. 

HORACE  CARPENTER,  JR.: 

SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  TENAN  I  PLACEMENT 

Once  the  merchandising  characteristics  of  a  center  have  been  determined, 
the  next  procedure  is  the  distribution  of  the  various  stores  within  the  build¬ 
ing  group.  For  this,  set  up  certain  goals,  and  then  just  compromise  your 
way  along  as  best  you  can  until  a  final  settlement  is  reached. 

The  ideal,  of  course,  is  to  be  able  to  rate  your  center  accurately  as  to  per¬ 
centage  value  of  the  various  locations.  Now  everybody  who  has  ever  han¬ 
dled  the  renting  of  a  shopping  center  I’m  sure  has  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip 
and  said,  we  have  nothing  but  100  per  cent  locations  in  this  center.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  90  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  and  50 
per  cent  locations  in  any  major  shopping  center;  and  the  skill  comes  in 
getting  the  100  per  cent  type  of  tenants  into  the  100  per  cent  location,  the 
50  per  cent  type  into  the  50  per  cent  locations  (and  don’t  let  the  50  per 
cent  boys  talk  themselves  into  the  70  per  cent  area). 

The  second  objective  is  to  try  for  a  general  grouping  of  stores,  wherever 
possible,  by  price  line.  In  a  small  center  this  doesn’t  pose  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  with  a  big  regional  center,  where  you  are  trying  to  cover  a  very 
wide  range  of  income  levels,  it  becomes  quite  important.  Of  course  there 
are  those  stores  that  can’t  be  classed  by  price  line;  for  instance,  all  income 
groups  go  to  the  super-market,  the  bank,  the  variety  store,  and  the  drug 
store.  But  in  the  apparel  and  home  furnishing  lines,  customer  convenience 
through  grouping  stores  by  price  line  is  important. 

The  next  consideration  is  directed  toward  those  tenants  who  can,  with¬ 
out  hurt  to  their  operations,  be  put  in  off  locations.  Some  of  these  are 
obvious— banks,  most  service  facilities  such  as  shoe  repair,  barber  shop  and 
beauty  salons.  There  is  one  category  that  I  feel  quite  strongly  should  always 
be  up  in  the  off  locations,  and  that  is  the  restaurants.  Why?  Because  the 
restaurants  are  serving  a  completely  captive  market,  if  they  are  other  than 
prestige  restaurants.  If  they  are  in  the  prestige  class,  they  deserve  a  promi¬ 
nent  location;  but  the  usual  type  of  quick  lunch  or  snack  bar  can  very 
profitably  operate  in  off  locations  if  you  correctly  gage  the  total  number 
of  seats.  Very  few  people  come  to  the  center  just  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
a  hamburger,  and  the  ones  who  are  there  and  want  a  hamburger  will  find 
it  wherever  it  may  be  located. 
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The  most  confusing  problem  that  faces  management  in  leasing  a  major 
shopping  center  is  what  you  might  call  the  three-dimensional  aspect  of  it. 
The  big  centers  are  almost  all  built  with  about  an  equal  amount  of  first 
floor  and  (I  almost  said  basement)  lower  level.  The  problem  of  how  to  use 
all  of  that  lower  level  economically  turns  the  thing  into  a  kind  of  jigsaw 
puzzle. 

In  both  the  Northland  and  Eastland  Centers,  for  instance,  there  is  not 
one  single  store  that  has  a  concentric  lower  level;  in  every  case  the  lower 
levels  are  either  greater  or  smaller,  or  off  set,  and  the  whole  thing  just  fits 
over  and  under  and  around  like  that.  The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  be  able  to 
fit  in  the  stores  so  that  they  will  come  out  even  in  the  end.  The  skill  which 
with  it  is  done  is  very  important,  because  that  space  costs  money  to  build 
and  if  you  don’t  get  it  into  production  it’s  dead  weight  on  your  hands. 

A  well-rented  major  shopping  center  is  a  very  good  example  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  expediency  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  an  ideal  that  has  had  to 
go  to  work  for  a  living. 


DONALD  E.  BOF.RENfA: 

HOW  WE  MADE  A  MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION  PAY  OFF 

I  AM  GOING  to  dive  right  into  a  practical  example  involving  a  smaller  center, 
and  hope  that  by  our  experience  with  it  you  may  glean  something  useful  to 
you.  This  center  was  less  than  one  year  old,  with  approximately  80,000 
square  feet  and  12  merchants  (six  chains,  six  locals).  It  was  built  in  an  “L,” 
on  a  good  traffic  location.  You  can’t  compare  it  to  a  regional  in  location, 
because  on  three  sides  it  is  fully  developed.  On  the  fourth  side  there  is  a 
growth  pattern,  but  it  also  presents  opportunities  for  more  trade  intercep¬ 
tion  points;  so  it  is  limited  in  scope. 

When  we  took  over  this  center  for  management,  it  had  been  operating 
for  about  eight  months.  We  discovered  a  number  of  things.  If  ever  I  visited 
a  location  where  everybody  had  written  on  his  forehead,  “I  hate  the  owner,” 
this  was  it.  In  the  first  store  I  visited  after  we  signed  up  the  management, 
I  almost  got  thrown  out.  The  tenant  launched  into  a  tirade  on  what  was 
wrong  with  that  center,  the  man  who  owned  it,  the  man  who  had  purchased 
it  recently  (but  he  knew  nothing  about  him),  our  company  (although  he 
knew  nothing  about  our  company),  and  life  in  general. 

It  was  the  type  of  center  where  the  owner  had  walked  around  daily  criti¬ 
cizing  the  actions  of  the  tenants.  He  had  one  stock  answer,  we  were  told, 
to  any  request:  no.  Of  the  12  tenants,  1 1  were  on  percentage  leases  at  the 
time  we  took  over  the  center.  Two  of  them  had  paid  percentage  rent;  the 
rest  of  them  were  paying  the  minimum. 

In  addition  to  the  atmosphere  of  dislike  for  the  owner,  there  were  certain 
construction  features  of  the  center  which  had  to  be  overcome  if  at  all  pos- 
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sible.  There  was  a  traffic  problem  because  the  food  center  had  been  put  at 
the  very  juncture  of  the  two  arms  of  the  “L,”  creating  a  terrific  traffic  prob 
lem  at  that  point,  with  a  sharp  90-degree  turn  for  all  traffic. 

The  first  thing  w'e  did  with  this  center  was  to  change  its  name.  The  man 
who  had  built  the  place  had  given  it  his  name.  We  felt  that  if  we  were  to 
change  the  atmosphere,  the  first  and  easiest  thing  was  to  change  the  name.  I 
This  center  is  at  the  intersection  of  two  prominent  streets  about  six  miles  i 
from  downtown  Miami,  so  we  simply  took  the  names  of  those  two  streets 
and  proved  to  the  tenants  that  we  meant  business  when  w'e  said  we  were 
going  to  do  something  about  it,  and  changed  the  name.  We  tore  down  the 
neon  sign  on  the  pylon  and  put  up  a  bigger  one  with  a  new  name. 

We  then  laucnhed  into  what  I  call  the  coffee-and-doughnut  stage.  It’s 
amazing  to  me  the  dollar  dividends  that  16  cents  w'orth  of  coffee  and  dough¬ 
nuts  can  bring  to  an  owner  of  a  property.  You  see,  these  people  were  too 
mad  to  come  down  to  our  office  to  talk  things  over,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to 
go  into  their  stores— that  was  their  home  ground;  so  if  we  had  to  fight  them 
on  even  ground,  what  better  place  than  down  at  Woolworth’s  lunch  counter 
—with  nice  fresh  doughnuts  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  you-know-who  picking 
up  the  tab? 

One  at  a  time,  that  was  our  strategy,  and  it  worked,  too.  Within  about 
a  week  we  were  successful  in  setting  up  a  meeting  at  which  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  had  a  representative.  At  that  time  we  again  had  coffee  and  dough¬ 
nuts.  That  continued  for  about  three  more  meetings,  before  the  tenants’ 
organization  got  under  way.  It  took  that  long;  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  patience  in  such  a  situation. 

At  these  meetings  we  discussed  the  future  of  the  center,  how  we  analyzed 
the  place,  what  we  felt  the  center  should  and  could  do.  We  made  no  bones 
about  the  competition  that  was  springing  up  in  the  area.  We  told  the 
tenants  what  their  competition  was,  and  used  a  bit  of  scare  psychology,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  sometimes.  We  told  them  that  they  could  expect 
vacant  stores  in  the  center,  that  they  could  expect  to  lose  their  places  of 
business,  if  they  didn’t  wake  up. 

At  our  fourth  meeting  of  general  discussion  along  this  line,  we  sprang 
the  idea  of  a  Merchants’  Asscxiation  with  its  set  of  bylaws,  which  we  had 
worked  on  at  our  office.  Mimeographed  copies  were  distributed  to  each 
tenant.  We  didn’t  try  to  force  this  suggestion  on  them.  We  simply  said,  take 
it  home  and  read  it  over. 

We  set  the  dues  at  five  cents  per  square  foot  per  year;  certainly  not 
enough  but  if  we  had  set  them  higher,  probably  the  tenants  would  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  for  good. 

The  bylaws  were  passed  without  too  much  trouble,  because  they  didn’t 
force  anybody  to  do  anything;  the  only  whip  hand  which  we  kept  in  this 
matter  was  to  put  in  a  clause  near  the  end  stating  that  there  would  be  an 
advisory  committee  of  three  members,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  as- 
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sociation,  a  member  of  the  managing  agency  and  the  owner  himself,  and 
that  these  three  people  could  veto  any  expenditure  which  involved  the 
owner’s  money,  or  which  did  something  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
lease.  Just  a  small  clause,  but  it  kept  enough  control. 

So  the  bylaws  were  adopted,  officers  were  elected,  and  they  started  op¬ 
eration. 

Now  I  want  to  sum  up  some  of  the  primary  problems  we  had  to  meet 
in  this  experience. 

First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  the  larger  tenants,  the  chains, 
that  the  smaller  tenants  were  not  going  to  outvote  them  consistently.  That’s 
not  as  hard  a  job  as  it  sounds.  If  you  can  interest  tenants  in  the  idea  of  a 
merchants’  association  at  all,  you  can  sell  them  on  the  idea  that  they  aren’t 
going  to  be  outvoted,  simply  by  giving  them  an  out  in  the  bylaws.  In  this 
particular  set-up,  we  simply  put  it  before  them  as  a  challenge:  Mr.  Chain 
Store,  we  dare  you  to  get  in  this  thing  and  see  what  it  can  do  for  your  busi¬ 
ness.  If  it  doesn’t  do  anything,  get  out.  What  will  it  cost  you?  One  or  two 
months’  dues— and  your  dues  are  payable  monthly.  On  this  basis,  every 
tenant  signed  up. 

Another  problem  was  convincing  the  small  tenants  that  the  chain  store 
wouldn’t  overlord  the  entire  thing.  That,  too,  was  not  too  difficult,  when 
we  pointed  out  that  of  the  12  stores  in  the  center  only  three  were  advertis¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  and  naturally  they  were  chains;  the  others  were  getting 
a  free  ride,  and  we  pointed  out  that  the  tremendous  pulling  power  of  the 
ads  of  every  single  chain  could  do  nothing  but  benefit  the  local  boys.  So 
they  came  along. 

Another  problem— and  this  was  probably  the  most  serious  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  previous  owner— was  convincing  the  tenants  that  the  new 
owner  was  not  out  just  to  make  a  fast  buck  on  the  center.  We  had  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  we  were  really  interested  in  their  welfare.  This  took  quite 
a  selling  job,  I  will  say.  But  if  one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words,  one 
dollar  is  worth  a  dozen  arguments.  I  know  of  no  better  way  for  an  owner 
to  convince  a  tenant  that  he  means  business,  than  by  getting  out  his  bill¬ 
fold  and  spending  some  of  that  money. 

When  we  put  up  that  new  sign,  at  the  cost  of  about  $800,  the  merchants 
knew  that  the  landlord  meant  business.  Every  dollar  the  tenants  put  up 
for  a  promotion,  or  in  payment  of  dues,  was  met  by  the  owner,  and  brought 
back  results  to  the  center. 

Another  problem  we  had  was  to  convince  the  tenants  that  the  managing 
agent  was  more  than  just  a  rent  collector.  Many  tenants  have  that  picture 
of  you.  I’ve  attended  more  funerals  and  weddings  and  baby  christenings, 
and  visited  more  people  in  hospitals  during  the  last  several  months  than 
ever  before— simply  because  these  were  people  in  a  center  that  we  manage. 
If  I  was  concerned  about  the  business  they  were  doing,  I  had  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  individual  behind  the  business. 
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Anotlier  problem  was  building  a  relationship  between  the  owner,  or 
agent,  and  the  association  in  such  a  way  that  the  owner  retained  control 
without  seeming  to  run  things.  I  think  that  was  and  is  our  most  difficult 
problem,  and  it  is  one  that  will  exist  as  long  as  there  are  personalities,  for 
obviously  if  you  are  to  manage  the  center  you  must  retain  control  over  the 
action  of  the  merchants’  association,  but  just  as  obviously,  you  can’t  pos 
sibly  attempt  to  run  that  association,  because  you  are  not  in  the  retail 
business.  Never  try  to  argue  a  small  point,  but  stand  firm  on  the  big  things. 
You  can  do  much  to  control  things  through  suggestion. 

Another  trouble  we  had  was  to  keep  the  regular  meetings  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  from  developing  into  nothing  but  grudge  sessions.  I  think  the  best 
answer  to  that  is  to  set  up  the  association  on  the  basis  of  working  through 
committees.  Then  as  you  sit  there  in  a  corner  with  your  pad  at  the  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  meeting,  whenever  somebody  starts  to  gripe  about  some¬ 
thing  you  simply  suggest  that  the  president  refer  it  to  a  committee.  You  can 
deal  with  the  committee  later,  and  so  are  freed  to  get  some  business  done 
during  the  rheeting. 

This  particular  merchants’  association  meets  once  a  month.  They  have 
set  up  five  major  promotions  per  year— Easter,  Vacation  Sale,  Back-to 
School  Sale,  Anniversary  Sale,  and  a  Christmas  Sale.  The  entire  cost  to 
the  owner  for  the  first  year  of  the  association  was  $1,900.  Now  what  did  it 
pay  him?  Well,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1957,  the  gross  sales  in  this 
center,  (with  everybody  on  percentage  leases  except  one)  were  up  $200,000. 
You  figure  it  out:  $1,900  invested,  $200,000  increase  in  sales  in  eight 
months. 

There  were  other  achievements.  Foremost,  probably,  was  the  fact  that 
as  a  result  of  establishing  a  merchants’  association,  a  different  atmosphere 
is  now  evident  in  the  center.  With  an  owner  now  working  with  them,  the 
tenants  no  longer  work  against  each  other;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  happy 
with  what  they  are  doing  is  reflected  in  the  way  they  treat  their  customers 
and,  I  believe,  brings  better  sales. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  did  want  to  read  a  lease  clause  which  we  have 
worked  out  for  a  new  center  we  are  managing.  This  clause  states:  “The 
landlord  and  tenant  agree  that  the  success  and  progress  of  the  Northside 
Center  will  require  the  cooperation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Tenant  agrees 
to  become  and  remain  an  active  member  of  Northside  Merchants’  Assn., 
which  shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  civic  and  com¬ 
mercial  well  being  of  Northside  Center  and  promoting  the  general  welfare, 
prosperity,  service,  etc.  The  landlord  agrees  to  build  and  maintain  a  pylon 
sign  at  Northside  Center  and  to  erect  and  maintain  such  other  outdoor 
advertising  media  and  directional  signs  that  would  seem  advantageous. 
Landlord  further  agrees  to  provide  a  full-time  paid  secretary  for  the  North- 
side  Merchants’  Assn,  for  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation.  Land¬ 
lord  further  agrees  to  contribute  to  the  Northside  Merchants’  Assn,  during 
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the  first  two  years  of  the  operation  of  said  Assn,  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  fund  collected  as  assessments  to  the  members  thereof,  such  contribu¬ 
tions  not  to  exceed  $30,000  per  year.” 

I  wish  I  could  perform  a  bit  of  magic  and  give  you  in  two  words  the 
secret  to  putting  together  a  merchants’  association.  1  can’t  do  that.  However, 
many  of  us  here  married  lovely  ladies  who  when  first  met  had  no  idea  that 
tile  relationship  would  be  permanent.  We  had  to  get  out  and  work  for  it. 

ROBF.RT  S.  o’kEEFE: 

A  FEW  NO  l  ES  ON  WHAT  YOU  C:AN  DO 

We’ve  been  very  successful  at  Country  Club  Plaza  with  large  Easter  rabbits 
—  14  or  15  figures  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  brightly  colored  jackets 
with  gold  buttons.  Lights  that  shine  up  at  night  cluster  around  them  and 
some  Easter  eggs  brightly  painted.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  people  who 
bring  their  kiddies  out  to  have  their  pictures  taken  standing  by  these  Easter 
rabbits;  and  all  it  costs  each  year  is  a  little  paint  and  the  labor  of  setting 
the  figures  out.  It’s  a  type  of  promotion  that  will  never  grow  old,  because 
kids  will  always  be  kids. 

We’ve  also  had  a  Bugs  Bunny  on  the  Plaza  for  the  last  few  years.  We  set 
him  out  in  a  little  garden  path,  and  have  a  recording  from  Mel  Blanc  and 
a  few  songs  by  Gene  Autry.  It  certainly  attracts  the  crowds.  Lately  we’ve 
combined  Bugs  Bunny  with  what  we  call  an  Easter  Wonderland.  This  is  an 
area  containing  plaster  animals  of  different  kinds— turtles,  swans,  camels, 
elephants— all  designed  so  that  the  youngsters  can  climb  around  on  them, 
and  Mother  and  Father  can  take  photographs  of  it. 

At  Halloween  time,  there  is  a  chance  for  effective  seasonal  decorations, 
as  well  as  a  contest  run  in  cooperation  with  the  schools  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  paint  pictures  on  the  windows  of  the  center’s  shops.  This  contest  idea 
does  protect  your  property  on  Halloween.  We  haven’t  had  any  vandalism 
and  practically  no  soaping  of  windows  since  we  started  this  program. 

Christmas  is  probably  our  biggest  and  most  fancy  seasonal  promotion. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  our  Christmas  lights,  probably  one  of  the  largest 
of  outdoor  displays,  and  certainly  one  of  the  oldest.  We  start  putting  them 
up  on  Labor  Day  and  turn  them  on  the  day  after  Thanksgiving. 

For  a  theme,  we’ve  tried  Rudolph  the  Red  Nose  Reindeer,  and  this  was 
successful  for  about  three  years;  we  haven’t  used  him  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  will  probably  go  back  to  him.  A  variation  we  use  is  “Snow  Joe,”  a  large 
snowman.  One  warning:  when  you  display  figures  of  large  size,  be  sure  they 
are  not  so  large  that  they  will  scare  the  children. 

Some  of  the  community  activities  that  can  be  used  in  promotion  of  the 
center  will  include  pet  parades,  and  new  cars  on  display.  Such  events  don’t 
cost  very  much  and  yet  draw  in  many  people  into  the  orbit  of  the  center. 
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When  tlie  new  cars  come  out,  make  arrangements  so  that  you’ll  have  a 
new  car  on  display  in  your  center,  the  day  it  comes  on  the  market.  Our 
second  sports  car  shotv  was  attended  by  a[)proximately  8,000  people,  all 
looking  at  new  sports  cars,  which  were  sjxrnsored  by  s[X)rts  car  ciidis. 

Dahlia  and  rose  shows,  antique  cars— you’d  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  interest  that  will  be  shown  in  these,  fhe  Art  Fair,  sponsored  by  the  Art 
Institute,  is  another  good  promotional  idea;  so  is  the  street  square  dance 
which  we’ve  used  almost  yearly  in  one  oi  our  centers.  .Also,  you  can  co 
operate  with  the  Red  Ooss  or  Clancer  Soi  iety  and  such  organizations,  if 
they  want  to  come  in  with  a  trailer  display  and  put  on  an  exhibit. 

On  another  level  of  promotion— I  wonder  how  long  it’s  been  since  you’ve 
heeti  in  a  store  and,  when  you  paid  your  bill,  the  clerk  said,  “Thank  you 
\'ery  much,  it’s  certainly  been  a  pleasure  doing  business  with  you.  Won’t 
you  come  back?” 

You  might  have  a  class  .some  evening  and  train  the  center  employees  to 
exprc.ss  courtesy  to  customers. 

.\s  for  the  matter  cjf  stressing  free  parking— read  the  ads  of  your  tenants 
and  find  out  whether  they  mention  it;  some  of  the  smaller  ones  may  not 
even  have  thought  about  it.  Also,  try  to  see  that  the  leaditig  merchants  don’t 
limit  their  sales  come-ons  to  the  downtown  stores,  but  include  the  branch 
store  in  the  shopping  c  enter  as  well. 

Awnings  can  be  nit  e  or  they  can  be  an  evil.  We  insist  that  all  the  awnings 
be  put  up  at  night;  we  also  insist  that  the  awnings  on  one  particular  build¬ 
ing  be  of  one  particular  color.  We  maintain  and  will  install  the  mechanism, 
but  it’s  up  to  the  tenant  to  select  his  own  cloth  and  that  cloth  has  to  be 
approved  by  us. 

As  for  cleanliness,  we’ve  been  posting  signs  in  our  parking  lots  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  advertising  material.  That  helps  the  clean-up 
problem. 

Another  potent  idea  is  referral  of  business  to  a  competitor.  You’ve  got 
to  educate  your  merchants  to  the  idea  that  the  greatest  promotion  they  can 
have  occurs  when  a  customer  comes  to  the  shopping  center,  and  if— a  given 
tenant  can’t  satisfy  the  customer’s  need,  but  a  competitor  can,  then  the 
customer  is  cheerfully  sent  over  to  the  competitor  in  the  same  center. 

Parking  stall  widths  certainly  are  another  type  of  promotional  point 
that  you  can  certainly  watch;  maybe  yours  are  entirely  too  narrow  now. 

Recently  we  put  in  a  ticket  office  in  the  Country  Club  Plaza;  the  mer- 
( hants  paid  for  it  and  installed  it.  Here  we  sell  tickets  to  the  baseball  games 
and  to  the  Kansas  City  “.A’s”  and  to  the  Starlight  Theatre.  Over  50,000 
tickets  were  purchased  on  the  Plaza  last  year— 50,000  people  came  down 
there  to  buy  baseball  tickets,  and  yet  the  promotion  cost  the  merchants 
individually  very  little. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Question:  I  have  a  (juestion  relating  to  a  neighljorliood  siiopping  (enter  of 
about  87,000  scjuare  feet.  What  do  tlie  experts  tliink  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  owner  for  installing  niusie  under  store  (anopies?  How  far 
should  the  owner  go,  or  should  he  do  anything? 

Boerema:  I  believe  the  owner  has  a  definite  responsibility  to  take  part  in 
anything  that  will  make  the  center  a  better  place  in  which  to  do  business. 
If  there  is  a  local  organization  that  provides  good  music,  why  go  ahead 
and  have  music  put  in.  Calculate  the  total  cost  application  to  the  center  as 
a  whole,  and  have  the  merchants’  association  pay  the  bill,  with  the  owner 
sharing  the  expense  on  the  same  pro-rata  bans  that  he  accepts  for  other 
promotions. 


Question:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O’Keefe  about  experience  with  television 
in  advertising  shopping  centers?  Has  it  been  effective? 

O’Keefe:  We  have  tried  a  short  television  program  and  actually  haven’t 
formed  an  opinion  of  it.  Probably  with  such  a  program  you  are  apjjealing 
to  a  lot  of  people  who  couldn’t  possibly  become  customers.  Wc  would 
rather  concentrate  our  advertising— pinpoint  it— in  the  trade  territory  that 
we  serve. 


Question:  How  do  you  pro-rate  the  cost  of  general  j)rouiotious  for  a  center, 
to  the  professional  men  in  the  center,  or  do  you  make  any  attempt  to  do  it? 

O’Keefe:  We  have  two  centers  in  whi(  h  we  have  a  large  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  men,  and  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  putting  in  the  lease  a 
per  month  charge  per  do(  tor.  In  other  words,  if  one  doctor  has  a  lease,  and 
has  three  sub-tenants  in  with  him,  his  asso(  iates  all  |>ay  S2  a  month.  We’ve 
been  a  long  time  getting  to  this  point,  because  the  medical  sot  iety  of  the 
county  has  always  argued  that  doctors  could  not  advertise.  But  we  have 
finally  come  around  to  the  p)int  where  we  say,  .  .  .  well,  they’ve  just  got 
to  participate  in  sharing  the  cost  of  Cdiristmas  lights;  and  so  we  have  de¬ 
ducted  it  as  best  we  could  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 
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Question:  I  sold  the  land  for  a  little  shopping  center  in  Atlanta— it’s  going  ) 
to  have  about  800,000  square  feet  in  it.  1  have  been  trying  to  get  the  owner  | 
to  provide  a  community  meeting  hall.  Is  this  advisable?  I 

Carpenter:  We  have  this  facility  at  both  the  Northland  and  Eastland  Cen-  | 
ters,  including  a  kitchen  so  that  meals  can  be  served  there.  We  rent  these  1 
halls  on  a  very  nominal  fee  schedule,  rental  fees  being  enough  to  cover  [ 
heating-cooling,  lighting  and  portering,  but  no  direct  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  We  consider  such  facilities  to  be  extremely  desirable,  well  worth 
their  cost;  they  get  extensive  use,  and  are  booked  as  far  as  a  year  ahead. 

l 

Question:  In  the  case  of  a  regional  shopping  center  which  unfortunately  | 
did  not  provide  for  mandatory  membership  in  a  merchants’  association,  { 
what  are  the  most  successful  methods  for  coaxing  people  who  refuse  to  join? 

Boerema:  It’s  hard  work.  You  have  to  use  every  idea  that  comes  to  mind. 
An  argument  that  works  with  one  man  won’t  work  with  another.  That’s 
why  I  like  the  coffee  and  doughnut  approach.  If  you  can  get  the  tenant 
alone  and  start  finding  out  what  he  likes  and  dislikes,  talk  to  him  as  an 
individual,  then  you  can  begin  to  plan  a  realistic  campaign  in  persuasion 
that  may  succeed.  If  he  won’t  come  around,  then  I  would  rather  use  the 
silent-shame  technique  and  let  the  other  merchants  carry  his  load,  making 
it  pretty  obvious  that  this  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  j 

Question:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Carpenter  how  Northland  Center  came  out  on 
disposing  of  lower  level  space.  Were  you  successful  in  getting  rid  of  it  100 
per  cent,  or  are  you  stuck  with  some  of  it?  And  how  did  you  try  to  force  it 
down  people’s  throats  if  they  didn’t  want  it? 

Carpenter:  We  came  out  all  right.  The  Northland  Center  does  not  have 
a  single  foot  for  rent  at  this  time.  A  good  deal  of  the  lower  level  space  that 
was  left  over  was  mostly  blotted  up  by  adjacent  tenants  within  about  two 
years.  The  lower  level  spaces  were  rented  wholly  independent  of  the  upper 
level,  as  far  as  minimum  guarantee  is  concerned;  that  is,  it  was  rented  on 
a  square  foot  basis,  and  tenants  took  just  what  they  needed. 


The  case  of  Swifton,  a  6o-tenant  shopping  center  in  Cincinnati, 
demonstrates  the  power  of  a  skillful  advertising  and  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  to  focus  the  right  kind  of  attention  on  Opening  Day,  and  after. 

HOW  TO  OPEN  A  SHOPPING  CENTER 


j  bjt  David  A.  Brown 

I  T HE  BACKGROUND  of  publicity  that  has  gone 
on  before,  is  of  course  all-important  to  the 
success  of  a  smash  campaign  for  Opening 
Day  for  a  new  shopping  center.  Over  the 
several  years  that  the  Swifton  Shopping 
Center  in  Cincinnati  was  in  the  project 
,  development  and  construction  stage,  its 
'  story  had  been  told  in  over  250,000  lines  of 
(free  publicity)  newsprint. 

Very  good.  Now  the  time  had  arrived 
when  developer  and  contractor  were  able  to 
announce  that  most  of  the  tenants  would 
be  moved  into  the  Center  within  the  com- 
ing  3-4  months.  The  time  was  now  early 
summer,  which  meant  an  autumn  Opening 
Day. 

A  meeting  was  organized  of  key  tenants 
I  and  their  representatives,  with  our  agency 
f  sitting  in  as  advertising  and  publicity  spe- 
I  cialists. 

I  The  developer  of  Swifton  had  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  agency  to  several  of  the 
larger  centers  around  the  country  to  gather 
I  information  about  shopping  center  promo¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Still  other  centers  had 
been  contacted  by  mail  and  nearly  all  had 
been  quite  helpful  in  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  operations. 

With  this  background,  we  outlined  plans 
and  made  suggestions  for  the  approval  of 

Mr.  Brown  is  now  associated  with  Leonard  Sive  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  an  advertising  agency  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


this  pilot  group.  In  this  initial  meeting,  the 
first  important  decision  was  made— what  day 
of  the  week  should  be  chosen  for  the  Grand 
Opening?  No  effort  was  made  to  select  the 
exact  date  but  just  to  work  out  the  timing 
for  any  week,  though  it  was  agreed  that  the 
opening  had  to  be  at  least  30  days  before 
Tlianksgiving,  if  it  were  to  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  results.  It  was  decided  that  a  w'eek- 
long  event  would  be  too  long  to  sustain  in¬ 
terest  from  the  opening  to  Saturday,  the 
really  big  buying  day  of  any  week.  This  sug¬ 
gested  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  Opening. 

Also,  the  department  store  tenant  wished 
to  stage  a  two-day  preview  sale  for  charge 
customers,  so  it  was  decided  that  they  would 
open  without  promotion  other  than  letters 
mailed  to  their  customer  list.  This  lead 
finally  to  the  selection  of  Wednesday  as  the 
most  practical  day  for  the  Grand  Opening, 
to  be  preceded  by  a  VIP  party  and  tour  of 
the  center  the  night  before,  with  a  press 
breakfast  held  early  the  morning  of  the 
opening  in  the  tea  room  of  the  Center’s  de¬ 
partment  store.  Only  speakers  at  this  break¬ 
fast  were  to  be  the  developer  of  the  Center, 
the  head  of  the  department  store,  and  the 
mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

An  advertising  committee,  appointed  ear¬ 
lier  to  work  with  us  as  advertising  agency, 
had  already  outlined  a  tentative  campaign, 
and  roughs  of  ads,  and  TV  and  radio  copy 
were  shown  at  this  meeting,  using  a  slide 
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projector  to  project  them  onto  a  large  guarantee  to  the  total  minimum  rentals  of 
screen.  The  total  budget  considered  neces-  the  center. 

sary  was  announced,  along  with  a  break-  The  total  amount  of  the  Opening  Day 
down  of  how  it  would  be  spent.  Campaign  budget  to  be  borne  by  the  devel- 

A  merchants’  association  was  formed  and  oper  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  tenants  took 

officers  elected,  after  which  individual  assess-  up  the  rest,  sharing  according  to  the  per- 

ments  were  given  to  the  individual  tenants.  centages  arrived  at  by  the  formula  above. 

These  assessments  were  made  according  to  The  actual  date  of  the  opening  was  set 
a  plan  found  to  be  successful  by  several  and  we  were  ready  to  go.  The  advertising 

large  centers.  Briefly,  each  tenant’s  share  committee  had  several  additional  confer- 

was  arrived  at  by  averaging  three  figures:  ences  over  the  campaign,  and  finished  lay- 

the  percentage  of  his  total  space  to  the  total  outs  and  artwork  were  prepared, 
space  of  the  center,  excluding  parking  and  Finally  the  day  came.  A  photographer  was 
common  areas;  the  percentage  of  his  total  employed  to  cover  the  V^IP  party  and  the 

sales  space  of  the  total  sales  space  of  the  cen-  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  which  followed, 

ter;  and  the  percentage  of  his  minimum  while  the  local  newspapers  assigned  photog- 


Swifton  Shopping  Center’s  Grand  Opening  saw  every  .Available  parking  space  taken  in  the  3,500-car  area. 
Swifton  Village,  a  garden-apartment  development,  adjoins  the  Center. 


No  Opening  Day  is  complete  without  a  riblxni-cutting.  The  wife  of  Cincinnati’s  mayor  does  the  honors  at 
Swifton,  aided  by  representatives  from  the  tenants  and  the  Center’s  merchants’  association. 


raphers  to  cover  it,  as  did  local  television 
stations,  which  made  motion  pictures  of  the 
opening  ceremonies  for  use  on  news  pro¬ 
grams  later  that  day. 

All  papers  covered  the  event  and  the  V'^IP 
party  the  evening  before,  while  one  news¬ 
paper  printed  a  special  front  page  contain¬ 
ing  color  with  a  headline  in  144-point  type 
and  the  rest  of  the  page  devoted  to  a  large 
aerial  photograph  of  the  center.  This  page 
was  used  as  a  wrap-around  to  that  day’s 
paper  and  was  distributed  to  everyone  at¬ 
tending  the  VIP  party. 

This  again  was  publicity  and  was  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  paid  advertising  placed  during 
the  week  preceding  and  the  week  of  the 
opening.  This  publicity  totaled  roughly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  lines  in  the  three  local 
newspapers  and  about  15  suburban  and 
neighborhood  weeklies.  To  this  was  added 
news  stories  on  radio  and  television. 

The  advertising  theme  as  finally  worked 
out  by  the  Center’s  advertising  committee 


and  our  agency  was:  Shop  Conveniently, 
Comfortably  and  Comparatively  at  Swifton 
Center— The  Shopping  Center  That  Has 
Everything. 

With  an  estimated  potential  business  of 
$40  million  dollars  a  year,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Center  should  be  promoted  with  an 
advertising  budget  amounting  to  $66,000  to 
cover  the  (irand  Opening  and  the  three- 
month  period  following,  which  ran  in  this 
case  from  October  through  December. 

NEWSP.\PER  CAMPAIGN 

The  actual  advertising  was  launched  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  Wednesday  opening. 
This  consisted  of  an  8-page  supplement  in 
the  Sunday  paper  with  a  four-color  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  aerial  photo  of  the  center  on 
the  cover  and  with  the  remaining  pages 
devoted  to  a  complete  history  of  the  center 
from  planning  to  completion.  It  also  in¬ 
cluded  ads  showing  maps  of  routes  leading 
to  the  center,  floor  plans  of  the  center  and 
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IF  YOU  LIVE  From  Hillsboro.  MlUord,  Blsnchester,  New  Richmond,  Wilmington,  Indian  Hill,  Hyde  ParK, 
Madeira,  Newtosm,  Loveland,  Madisonville,  Bethel,  Mt.  Carmel.  Mt.  Washington  and  all  the 
IP  A  V  other  fine  communities  east  of  Swifton  Center.  It’s  a  short,  easy  drive  to  Seymour  &  Read* 

"  ■  tag  Road.  Plan  to  visit  Cincinnati's  newest  and  largest  shopping  center  . . .  Swifton  Center 

^  .  I  . . .  you're  alwairs  welcome. 


tirshopping-ceflter  tliat  has 


Directional  ads,  200-line  size,  were  inserted  daily  in  all  three  newspapers  during  opening  week. 


lists  of  the  tenants.  Also,  tenants  from  the 
Center  took  space  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  12  pages. 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  evening 
papers  each  carried  five  200-line  ads  showing 
that  all  routes  from  North,  South,  East  and 
West  lead  to  Swifton  Center.  Smaller  ads 
were  inserted  in  a  list  of  12  suburban  and 
neighborhood  papers  and  were  repeated 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  week. 

On  the  night  before  the  Grand  Opening, 
two  pages  were  bought  in  both  evening 
papers  to  form  the  basis  for  sections  contain¬ 
ing  additional  advertising  placed  by  the  ten¬ 
ants.  Similarly,  two  pages  on  the  morning 
of  the  Grand  Opening  supported  a  section 
devoted  to  tenant  ads. 

A  “thank  you”  ad  ran  the  day  after  the 
opening,  and  the  following  day  the  five 
directional  map  ads  were  repeated  in  all 
papers. 

Approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
advertising  budget  was  spent  for  newspaper 


space,  artwork  and  engravings;  and  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  layouts  of  all  the  ads 
were  arranged  to  make  it  possible  to  reuse 
certain  pieces  of  artwork,  engravings  and 
photographs  wherever  possible,  to  keep 
down  the  cost. 


TV  AND  RADIO 

A  little  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  budget 
went  into  radio  announcements  on  four  dif¬ 
ferent  radio  stations,  while  about  15  per 
cent  was  devoted  to  announcements  on 
three  television  stations  and  for  filming  the 
necessary  television  commercials. 

The  bulk  of  the  TV  and  radio  announce¬ 
ments  were  lo-second  station  break 
announcements  bought  at  a  bulk  rate  and 
scheduled  by  the  station  “where  and  when 
available,”  which  means  that  they  were 
placed  in  available  periods  day  or  night  at 
the  discretion  of  the  station.  This  insured 
the  lowest  possible  rate,  which  enabled  us 
to  conduct  a  saturation  campaign— 167  tele- 


Full-page  ads  announced  the  Grand  Opening.  Smaller  ads  were, 
inserted  in  suburban  and  neighborhood  papers  during  opening  week. 


^RAND  OPENING  TOMORROW  OCT.  24  •  10  A.  M. 


/ 


THE  SHOPPING  CENnR  THAT  HAS 


Swifton  Center— Metropolitan  Cincinnati's  newest  and  largest  shopping 
center  welcomes  you!  Tomorrow  marks  the  Grand  Opening  and  you 
are  invited  to  on  entirely  new  era  of  shopping  convenience— a  half 
million  square  feet  of  space  offering  complete,  comparative  shopping 
in  an  atmosphere  of  casualness  and  comfort ...  all  the  advantages  of 
downtown  shopping  plus  the  convenience  of  the  suburbs.  You're  ju^t  a 
few  minute's  drive  to  carefree  shopping  from  anywhere  in  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Area.  Swifton  Center's  convenient  location  in  the  heart  of 
the  population  center  makes  shopping  for  everything  for  everyone, 
everywhere,  so  easy.  So  step  into  Swifton  Center— the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  that's  a  step  ahead  of  them  all. 


r 
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III  the  advMtages  of  draatoea  plaa  the  eoavealeaee  af  the  aabarbe 


TIMES- STAR 
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vision  announcements  and  134  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  in  seven  days. 

All  the  television  announcements  in¬ 
cluded  an  animation  of  the  Swifton  logo- 
type,  for  a  few  one-minute  announcements 
which  had  a  drawing  of  the  Center  for  a  i 
background  against  which  a  “roll-up”  of  the 
names  of  the  shops  and  stores  appeared.  One 
ten-second  TV  announcement  was  made 
without  sound  or  voice  so  that  it  could  be 
reused  after  the  opening  by  changing  copy  ^ 
read  by  the  station  announcer. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  pos-  j 
sible  to  use  both  radio  and  television,  with  L 
their  wide  coverage,  without  appreciable  I 
waste,  since  Swifton  Center  is  so  located  that  1 
it  can  draw  trade  from  almost  all  of  Greater  ) 
Cincinnati  and  several  counties. 

r 

SUPPORTING  ADVERTISING 

In  addition  to  these  principal  media,  a 
“50  showing”  of  billboards  was  used  for 
the  full  period  from  the  Grand  Opening 


^aSiuall  space  ads  like  tliese  were  used  in  the  newspapers 
in  the  period  from  I  hanksgiving  to  Christmas. 
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Twenty  outdoor  billboards,  ten  of  them  illuminated,  were  located  at  strategic  spots,  gave  imjjortant  support 
to  the  Swifton  Champaign.  Billboards  were  leased  for  a  3-month  period,  which  in  this  case  ran  from  October 
through  Christmas.  The  opening  poster  was  replaced  the  week  before  Thanksgiving  with  Christmas  “paper.” 


'  through  Christmas.  This  included  10  illumi- 
‘  nated  panels  and  10  non-illuminated.  The 
1;  “paper”  or  posters  for  these  billboards  fea- 
\  tured  the  theme,  All  Roads  Lead  to  Swifton 
1  Center,  and  Now  Open,  so  that  the  posters 
1  which  went  up  October  20  could  be  left  up 
;  until  replaced  November  20  with  special 
i  Christmas  posters. 

To  back  up  the  promotion  of  the  Grand 
Opening  even  more,  outside  dash  cards,  20 
by  44  in.,  were  used  on  500  street  railway 
*  buses,  and  100  directional  arrows  were 
placed  along  the  principal  traffic  arteries 
leading  to  the  Center.  Approximately  5  per 
cent  of  the  budget  was  for  this  outdoor  cam- 


One  hundred  directional  arrows  marked  the  main 
traffic  arteries  to  the  new  Center. 
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paign.  Another  15  per  cent  of  the  original 
budget  was  earmarked  for  Christmas  display 
and  advertising.  The  remaining  portion 
was  accounted  for  in  agency  fees,  cost-of- 
publicity  contingency  fund,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  expense. 

Between  the  publicity  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  everyone  in  Cincinnati  that  week  must 
have  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
Swifton  Story,  for  from  the  hour  of  the 
Grand  Opening  until  late  the  following  Sat¬ 
urday  night  there  were  very  few  periods 
when  one  could  find  a  vacant  place  in  the 
3,500-car  parking  lot.  Stores  generally  re¬ 
ported  heavy  volumes  of  sales,  and  the 
agency  and  advertising  committee  turned 
to  preparations  for  the  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion. 

CHRISTMAS  PROMOTION 

This  Christmas  promotion  proved  a  very 
enlightening  experience  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned,  for  while  we  knew  what  was  re¬ 
quired  from  an  advertising  standpoint,  we 
ran  into  several  surprises  in  the  collateral 
promotions. 

For  one  thing,  we  discovered  that  it  isn’t 
easy  to  find  a  suitable  Santa  Claus.  There 
are  certain  obvious  qualifications  of  shape, 
size  and  age,  though  these  can  be  overcome 
by  makeup  and  padding.  However,  we 
learned  that  small  children  sometimes  are 
frightened  by  persons  wearing  glasses,  and 
other,  bolder  youngsters  are  likely  to  yank 
them  off.  For  this  reason  we  had  to  find  an 
elderly  man  who  didn’t  need  glasses.  A  city 
ordinance  required  anyone  working  with 
children  to  pass  a  health  examination  and 
chest  X-ray.  For  the  protection  of  Santa,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  Center  against  possible 
damage  suits,  it  was  felt  wise  to  eliminate 
anyone  who  had  a  history  of  hernia  or  back 
trouble;  Santa  frequently  has  to  lift  and 
handle  children.  Three  Santa  Claus  cos- 
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tumes  are  needed,  because  they  have  to  be 
cleaned  after  each  day’s  use. 

It  is  better  to  have  three  Santas  so  that 
each  can  have  frequent  reliefs,  since  the 
work  is  tiring,  especially  for  an  elderly 
person. 

We  discovered,  too,  that  decorations  must 
be  planned  well  in  advance,  as  this  is  the 
busiest  season  for  professional  decorators. 
Decorative  materials  and  designs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive,  but  experience  taught  us  ■ 
that  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  do 
too  little.  Shopping  centers  generally  are  so 
large  that  the  effect  of  anything  less  than 
a  spectacular  is  entirely  lost.  A  $15,000  bud¬ 
get  for  Christmas  promotions  is  just  about  « 
the  minimum,  while  it  isn’t  at  all  difficult  to  ( 
spend  $50,000  to  $100,000  on  truly  effective  , 
displays. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  budget  was  devoted  to  advertising,  the 
bulk  of  it  going  into  four  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  morning  papers  and  four  200- 
line  ads  publicizing  night  shopping  hours. 
These  were  spotted  through  the  three  pa¬ 
pers,  with  one  running  each  day. 

The  rest  of  the  money  was  spent  for  radio 
and  television,  with  emphasis  on  television, 
using  slides  with  a  Christmas  theme  rather 
than  film,  which  is  far  more  expensive  to 
produce.  Santa  Claus  and  the  Center  decora¬ 
tions  were  good  for  some  added  newspaper 
publicity,  and  by  employing  a  local  TV  per¬ 
sonality  identified  with  a  popular  children’s 
show  to  help  Santa  give  out  the  candy,  we 
were  able  to  arrange  with  the  TV  station  to 
cover  the  event  and  show  news  films  on  the 
TV  star’s  show  and  on  news  programs  the 
opening  day  of  the  Christmas  promotion. 

Since  Swifton  had  barely  recovered  from 
the  throws  of  opening  when  the  Christmas 
season  was  upon  us,  we  were  late  with  all 
our  plans  and  found  the  job  much  more 
difficult  for  this  reason.  We  decided  to  build 


r 
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Christmas  promotion  used  three  Santas,  50,000  lollipops,  a  big  splash  in  decorations.  A  115,000  budget 
for  Christmas  promotion  is  just  about  minimum,  in  Swifton’s  experience. 


the  promotion  around  the  theme,  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  Newest  Shopping  Center  Brings  You 
An  Old-Fashioned  Christmas.  To  carry  out 
this  theme  we  found  an  antique  automobile 
to  use  in  transporting  Santa  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  Center.  A  parade  was  arranged 
to  include  other  antique  cars  and  a  1920  fire 
department  hook  and  ladder  truck  on  which 
the  kids  could  ride. 

All  the  plans  were  complete  and  news¬ 
paper  ads  inserted  and  every  detail  worked 
out  save  one— the  weather.  On  Thanksgiv- 
[  ing  night  a  heavy  snow  hit  the  city  and 
I  stopped  traffic  the  next  morning,  and  we 
were  unable  to  get  the  antique  cars  and  fire 
truck  to  the  Center.  Santa  finally  arrived 
just  before  noon,  having  been  stalled  for 
►  several  hours  in  a  city  bus.  However,  it 
didn’t  matter  too  much  since  very  few  cus¬ 
tomers  could  reach  the  Center,  either.  How¬ 
ever,  traffic  began  to  move  finally  and  the 


over  all  season  promotion  was  a  succe.ss  in 
terms  of  volume  of  business. 

Fifty  thousand  lollipops  were  given  away 
to  children  over  a  five-week  period,  and 
even  Santa  Claus  said  he  was  sorry  when  it 
was  over. 

AFTER  CHRISTMAS 

Up  to  this  point,  the  novelty  of  the  Center 
was  the  obvious  theme  to  promote,  so  that 
all  advertising  by  the  merchants’  association 
had  been  largely  of  an  institutional  nature. 
However,  over  the  long  haul,  the  merchants 
are  there  to  sell  merchandise,  and  nothing 
attracts  shoppers  like  values.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  emphasis  was  shifted  and  the  1957 
campaign  for  Swifton  was  planned  around 
a  series  of  monthly  merchandise  ads  with 
every  shop  receiving  equal  space.  These 
have  been  full-page,  block-type  ads  run  in 
the  morning  paper. 
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General  “sell”  on  the  Center  is  included 
in  standard  banners  across  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  ad  and  in  a  center  panel.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  space  is  divided  into  2- 
column  by  20-line  blocks  in  which  each 
merchant  was  urged  to  feature  his  “Week- 
End  Best  Buy.” 

The  first  of  these  ads  ran  the  last  week 
in  January,  but  the  first  big  promotion  fol¬ 
lowing  Christmas  was  a  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  Sale  patterned  after  the  traditional 
event  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  which  many 
stores  advertise  loss  leaders  at  fantastic 
prices— such  as  television  sets  for  $r,  and  fur 
c  oats  for  $  1 5. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  by  the  agency 
and  the  advertising  committee,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  members  of  the  merchants’ 
association,  called  for  full  pages  in  the  two 
evening  papers  the  night  before  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  and  the  same  ad  the  next 
morning.  These  ads  again  gave  each  tenant 
an  equal  size  block  to  feature  some  “ridicu¬ 
lous”  value. 

This  was  backed  up  with  TV  announce¬ 
ments  on  all  three  TV  stations  and  two-radio 
stations.  One  TV  station  made  on-the-spot 
film  interviews  with  the  managers  of  key 
stores  and  used  these  on  a  news  program. 
The  morning  of  the  sale,  they  sent  a  camera¬ 
man  to  the  center  to  film  the  crowds,  as  did 
the  three  papers.  This  all  added  up  to  extra 
free  promotion. 

MARTHA  AND  GEORGE 

But  to  achieve  such  publicity,  planning 
is  necessary.  In  this  case  we  had  professional 
models  costumed  to  represent  Martha  and 
George  Washington.  They  walked  through 
the  Center  during  the  day  of  the  sale  giving 
cherry  candy  to  the  children. 

Photographs  of  this  couple  were  made  in 
advance  and  sent  with  news  releases  to  all 
papers.  It  was  our  hope  that  a  crowd  would 


gather  at  some  of  the  stores  before  daylight 
in  order  to  be  the  first  in  line  for  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  values  offered  in  limited 
quantities.  We  were  certain  this  would  be 
g(X)d  for  additional  newspaper  publicity 
and  that  certain  tenants  could  benefit  by 
getting  into  the  act.  For  example,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  one  of  the  restaurant  operators 
send  free  coffee  and  doughnuts  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  shoppers  and  that  an  auto  supply  and 
sporting  goods  store  provide  them  with 
camp  stools  to  make  the  long  vigil  easier. 

Everyone  saw  the  value  of  this  extra  pub¬ 
licity  but  no  one  was  quite  sure  whether 
the  bargains  would  attract  people  so  early 
in  the  morning.  Finally  we  decided  not  to 


After  Christmas,  the  next  big  time  for  promo¬ 
tion  can  be  a  Washington’s  Birthday  Sale. 
Swifton  successfully  used  these  costumed  models 
for  a  George  and  Martha  Washington  personal 
appearance  stunt  to  publicize  the  sale. 
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take  a  chance  on  being  disappointed  and 
went  to  work  to  engineer  the  scheme.  Girls 
in  a  high  school  sorority  agreed  to  turn  out 
for  the  sale,  complete  with  boy  friends,  at 
five  A.M.  All  gave  their  word  to  be  on 
hand,  though  we  weren’t  certain  until  dawn 
of  the  day  of  the  sale  that  they  would  act¬ 
ually  go  through  with  it. 

But  they  came  through.  The  kids  lined 
up  to  buy  neckties  for  two  cents,  sweaters 
for  99  cents  and  suits  for  $9,  while  they 
warmed  themselves  with  hot  coffee  and 


Another  stunt  that  worked:  teen-agers  were 
organized  to  turn  out  at  daybreak  to  wait  in  line 
for  outstanding  clothing  buys  at  Swifton’s  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  sale.  One  of  the  restaurants  in 
the  Center  served  free  coffee  and  doughnuts,  and 
an  auto  supply  store  provided  camp  chairs. 

doughnuts  and  rested  on  camp  chairs.  The 
newspapers  ran  the  photos  with  stories  of 
the  sale  and  everyone  was  happy  except  the 
man  who  supplied  the  camp  chairs  (value 
$1).  Some  of  the  kids  took  them  home  as 
souvenirs.  But  even  he  was  pleased  to  see 
the  traffic  on  the  Center’s  Mall  estimated  at 
25,000  shoppers. 


This  is  the  great  problem  which  faces  a  new  shopping  center:  to  learn 
how  to  combine  competition  within  the  center  with  cooperation,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  center  as  a  whole.  The  problem  has  been  solved  in 
center  after  center,  but  in  others  it  has  been  ignored  or  mismanaged, 
and  the  result  is  apt  to  be  business  failure. 


PROMOTIONS  PAY  PROFITS 
IN  SHOPPING  CENTERS 
by  Don  Curtiss 


The  current  wave  of  shopping  center  de¬ 
velopment  came  as  an  adjunct  to  the  great 
wartime  and  postwar  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  War  industries  were  de¬ 
centralized  into  satellite  suburban  com¬ 
munities;  these  attracted  labor;  labor 
needed  housing  for  their  families;  the 
families  needed  retail  stores.  As  a  result, 
the  original  builders  of  a  center  knew  to 
a  decimal  point  the  number  of  customers, 
their  income,  their  home  mortgages,  their 
children,  their  education  and  all  the  other 
details  which  made  possible  successful  plan¬ 
ning.  They  had  that  all-important  “feel”  of 
the  market. 

Later  developers,  in  many  cases,  estab¬ 
lished  centers  in  suburban  areas  largely  de¬ 
veloped  and  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  complete,  detailed  and  expansive  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  prospective  market-area  before 
success  was  possible  or  capital  available. 

So,  from  the  very  start,  shopping  centers 
created  their  own  set  of  rules,  with  tre¬ 
mendous  emphasis  on  the  advance  planning 
required  to  minimize  risks.  An  almost  en¬ 
tirely  new  branch  has  thus  been  added  to 

Don  Curtiss  is  editor  of  REDBOOK’S  news¬ 
letter,  “Shopping  Center  Merchandising." 


the  real  estate  profession,  in  the  form  of 
specialists  who  think  in  terms  of  planned 
communities  and  shopping  centers  tailor- 
made  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  communities. 
More  recently,  some  of  the  outstanding  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  country  have  entered  the  field 
of  shopping  center  development  in  order  to 
locate  satellite  branch  stores  in  outlying 
areas. 

In  the  operation  of  shopping  centers,  new 
rules  were  also  developed,  and  the  great  de¬ 
cisive  difference  was  established  between 
the  centers  and  the  traditional  downtown 
shopping  districts,  in  the  form  of  the 
center’s  merchants’  association.  This  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  dimension  into  real  estate  man¬ 
agement  in  shopping  centers:  the  center¬ 
wide  promotional  campaigns.  As  leases  in 
most  centers  are  on  a  percentage  basis,  the 
owner  of  management  has  a  direct  financial 
interest  in  attracting  customers  to  the 
center.  The  merchants’  association  is  a  de¬ 
mocracy  of  all  the  retailers  represented  in 
the  center— on  the  basis  of  one  man,  one 
vote.  In  the  best-managed  centers,  both  the 
owner  and  the  retailers  contribute  to  both 
regular  and  special  promotion  campaigns, 
on  an  equitable  basis.  This  is,  of  course. 
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entirely  different  from  the  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  districts,  where  practically  every  store 
has  a  different  landlord. 

One  of  the  big  mistakes  made  l>/  some 
developers  has  been  the  idea  that,  once 
their  dream  of  a  modern  one-stop  shopping 
center  has  come  into  fruition  and  stores  are 
open  for  business,  their  job  is  done.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fallacious— their  job  has  only 
begun!  With  very  few  exceptions,  none  of 
their  independent  merchants  and  none  of 
their  chain-store  managers  has  ever  before 
had  a  shopping  center  store.  They  have 
never  been  a  member  of  a  merchants’  as¬ 
sociation,  served  on  any  of  its  committees, 
or  taken  part  in  center-wide  promotions  in 
cooperation  with  merchants  in  other  types 
of  business,  some  even  in  direct  competition 
with  their  own. 

A  shopping  center  can  only  be  as  success¬ 
ful  as  its  merchants’  association  is  effective 
in  meeting  this  challenge.  The  leadership, 
public  relations,  promotion  and  special 
events  program  of  the  shopping  center  are 
a  vital  interest  to  the  developer.  They  may 
determine  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  for  his  enterprise.  Some  developers 
leave  all  these  considerations  solely  to  the 
merchants.  You  can  recognize  such  shop¬ 
ping  centers  by  taking  a  five-minute  walk 
through  them.  They  are  a  sorry  sight.  They 
have  grumbling  tenants,  some  of  whom  are 
going  broke,  and  developers  and  investors 
are  worried. 

The  enlightened  developer  provides  able 
and  aggressive  leadership  for  the  merchants’ 
association  and  leads  the  way  with  substan¬ 
tial  participation  in  their  budget,  usually 
50  per  cent  the  first  year  and  at  least  25  per 
cent  thereafter.  Through  this  leadership, 
the  miracle  on  34th  Street  is  repeated  day 
after  day  as  “Macy’s  helps  Gimbel’s”  in  the 
shopping  centers.  This  kind  of  developer 
wants  to  do  everything  he  can  to  help  each 


merchant  to  be  a  real  success.  His  percent¬ 
age  leases  return  him  his  reward  for  every¬ 
thing  he  does  on  their  behalf  and  he  has 
learned  that  it  is  a  wise  investment  for 
center  management  to  contribute  heavily 
to  the  expenses  of  promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations,  and  to  provide  the  initiative  in  per¬ 
suading  individual  merchants  to  cooperate 
with  each  other,  in  bringing  customers  to 
the  center. 

BOOM  OF  THE  SUBURBS 

During  the  war,  the  government  adopted 
a  policy  of  decentralizing  war  industries. 
Aircraft,  electronic  and  similar  plants  were 
set  up  outside  the  old  city  target  areas. 
These  wartime  developments  attracted 
labor,  of  course,  and  became  the  centers  of 
satellite  suburban  communities.  This  has 
continued  since  the  war,  Avith  many  peace¬ 
time  industries  reaching  out  along  the  new 
highways  and  establishing  factories  away 
from  the  cities. 

Then  came  the  biological  explosion  after 
the  war.  Our  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  three  million  a  year,  with  over 
four  million  babies  being  born  each  year. 
They  had  to  live  somewhere  and  only  in  the 
new  suburbs  was  there  room  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  adults  to  establish  their 
homes  and  raise  their  families. 

This  great  suburban  development  has 
absorbed  80  per  cent  of  all  our  postwar 
population  increase  and  is  expected  to  in¬ 
clude  30  of  the  35  million  increased  popu¬ 
lation  the  Census  Bureau  expects  in  the 
next  20  years.  To  serve  their  needs  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  higlnvay  construc¬ 
tion  program,  culminating  in  the  present 
$27,750,000,000  Federal  program.  Some  55 
million  passenger  automobiles  provide 
them  with  local  transportation.  And  last  but 
not  least  our  millions  of  women  drivers  are 
taking  their  husbands  to  work,  their  chil- 
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dren  to  school  and  doing  the  household 
marketing  by  automobile. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  circumstances  it 
was  good  business  to  provide  these  new 
suburban  communities  with  shopping  facili¬ 
ties  which  would  provide  for  one-stop  fam¬ 
ily  shopping  by  automobile.  Today,  the 
family  station  wagon  is  the  market  basket. 
Over  80  million  Americans  supply  their 
food  and  other  requirements  at  shopping 
centers.  Shopping  centers  are  now  big  busi¬ 
ness-each  of  1 200  of  the  larger  centers  does 
a  yearly  business  ranging  from  $10  million 
to  $80  million  a  year.  All  told,  by  the  year’s 
end,  there  will  be  some  2400  shopping 
centers  and  their  gross  annual  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  estimates,  will  amount 
to  between  30  to  35  billions  of  retail  dollars. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  square  feet  of  addi¬ 
tional  retail  space  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
twenty  years— with  sales  amounting  to  an 
additional  $75  billion  or  more  a  year. 

Now  this  development  is  not  as  new  as 
many  people  suppose.  For  example,  the  first 
large-scale  shopping  center  in  the  United 
States,  the  Country  Club  Plaza  in  Kansas 
City,  was  established  in  1923  and  has  been 
doing  an  increasingly  profitable  business 
ever  since.  So  it  looks  as  though  this  method 
of  marketing  is  here  to  stay. 

ONE-STOP  SHOPPING- 
W.\Y  OF  THE  FUTURE 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  is  that  it  is  designed,  built  and 
operated  as  a  unit,  and  provides  free  cus¬ 
tomer  parking  space  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
selling  floor  space  in  the  stores.  Centers 
range  in  size  from  the  neighborhood  unit 
with  a  supermarket,  drug  store  and  a  couple 
of  other  shops,  to  the  great  regional  centers 
with  department  stores,  banks,  auditoriums, 
medical  centers  and  a  wide  variety  of  com¬ 


peting  grocery  and  other  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  totaling  as  many  as  150  stores. 
These  large  centers  may  include  office 
buildings,  containing  insurance  companies 
and  regional  sales  offices  for  manufacturing 
concerns.  They  really  amount  to  a  large 
city.  The  small  centers  serve  about  1000 
families;  the  big  ones  cater  to  over  half  a 
million  people.  This  development  has  al¬ 
ready  changed  the  shopping  habits,  as  well 
as  the  merchandising  methods,  of  a  large 
part  of  this  country.  For  example,  between 
1 948  and  1 954,  retail  sales  increased  by  39.4 
per  cent  in  central  Denver,  but  in  Denver’s 
suburbs  retail  sales  rose  by  128.8  per  cent. 

In  Pittsburgh,  sales  in  the  city  rose  by  3.1 
per  cent  and  in  the  suburbs  by  24.7  per  cent. 
The  same  pattern  exists  in  32  of  our  major 
cities  and  their  suburbs,  all  the  way  from 
Akron,  Ohio  to  Washington,  D.  C.  and  from 
Boston  to  San  Diego. 

The  effect  on  merchandising  methods  is 
equally  impressive.  At  shopping  centers 
there  are,  in  effect,  practically  no  home  de¬ 
liveries  and  no  returns.  Customers  take 
their  purchases  with  them,  and  keep  them. 
With  banks  and  loan  companies  in  almost 
every  center,  there  is  no  delay  or  difficulty 
in  financing  time  payments  for  such  large 
ticket  items  as  furniture  and  appliances. 
With  medical  buildings  and  dental  services 
are  combined  such  special  services  for  chil-  1 
dren  as  playrooms,  with  toys  and  trained 
attendants,  closed  circuit  TV  in  the  play 
areas  with  the  camera  focused  on  the  chil¬ 
dren— and  receiving  sets  all  over  the  shop¬ 
ping  center— so  that  parents  may  look  to  see 
if  Junior  is  safe  and  contented.  At  the 
Southdale  Center  they  even  have  a  zoo  for 
the  children,  and  others  have  regular  kiddy- 
land  amusement  centers  where  children  can 
be  safe  and  happy  while  mother  and  father 
go  shopping.  It  all  combines  to  make  the 
customer  come  back  for  more. 


A  quick  rundown  of  the  mam  points  which  undergird  successful  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  shopping  center  site.  Don’t  begin  with  price  of  land,  for  this 
will  be  a  comparatively  minor  consideration.  Far  more  important  are 
economic  size ,  convenience  to  population,  access  to  roads,  competition. 


BASIC  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  SHOPPING  CENTER  SITES 
bj  Emanuel  E.  Falk,  CPM 


As  WITH  ANY  Other  site,  tlie  first  and  most 
important  requirement  of  a  shopping  center 
site  is  location.  Several  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  location.  First,  of  course,  is  size. 
The  size  of  the  prospective  site  depends 
upon  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  it— that 
is,  whether  it  will  be  a  neighborhood  center, 
a  community  center,  or  a  regional  center. 

If  you  are  considering  a  site  of  from  five 
to  ten  acres,  you  could  set  up  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  center,  which  is  based  largely  around  a 
supermarket  and  a  drug  store.  If  you  are 
dealing  with  a  site  of  from  15  to  30  acres, 
and  the  area  will  support  it,  you  could  have 
a  community  center,  which  would  include 
very  much  the  same  stores  as  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  center,  plus  probably  a  junior  depart¬ 
ment  store  or  a  variety  store.  If  the  site  is 
of  40  or  more  acres,  and  the  area  will  sup¬ 
port  it,  you  can  have  a  real  regional  center, 
which  is  dependent  usually  on  a  major  de¬ 
partment  store  for  success. 

In  considering  the  size  and  sizes  men¬ 
tioned  above,  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  proper  ratio  for  parking,  which  is  the 
most  essential  requirement  today. 

Emanuel  Falk  is  a  partner  in  Drucker  ix  Falk, 
Realtor  firm  with  offices  in  Newport  News,  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  Hampton,  Virginia. 


The  next  most  important  requirement  of 
the  site  is  convenience  to  population.  All 
things  being  equal,  the  center  that  is  closest 
to  the  center  of  population  is  the  one  that  is 
going  to  be  the  best.  The  trading  area  for 
most  shopping  centers  of  the  larger  type 
can  usually  be  figured  within  a  10-mile 
radius.  A  radius  of  three  to  four  miles  can 
be  expected  for  the  smaller  centers  of  the 
neighborhood  type.  If  the  location  permits 
walk-in  traffic,  so  much  the  better;  but  pri¬ 
marily  a  center  must  depend  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  trade.  Public  transportation  is  also 
helpful  and  almost  a  necessity  for  regional 
centers,  but  not  quite  so  necessary  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  centers. 

Access  roads  are  very  important.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  center  can  be  ruined  by 
too  heavy  traffic— distribution  of  traffic  that 
will  not  allow  proper  turn-ins  and  getting 
off  the  road  into  the  center.  It  can  be  hurt 
just  as  badly  or  even  worse  by  not  having 
proper  roads  leading  to  it. 

Now  all  of  these  factors  are  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  if  there  is  not  quality  of  popu¬ 
lation,  all  this  will  not  mean  a  thing.  The 
quality  and  buying  power  of  the  people  in 
the  area  surrounding  a  center  is  most  es¬ 
sential,  because;  if  they  do  not  have  the 
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money  to  spend  in  the  stores,  the  center  will 
not  succeed.  Income,  therefore,  is  a  most 
impiortant  item.  The  only  way  this  can  be 
properly  determined  is  to  make  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  neighborhood  upon  which 
the  proposed  center  would  draw.  This 
should  include  facts  on  where  the  people 
work,  what  the  income  levels  are,  what  the 
buying  power  is.  With  this  analysis,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  calculate  closely  the  exact  volume  of 
trade  the  stores  in  the  center  would  expect 
to  do.  Firms  of  national  repute  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  type  of  analysis.  It  is  wise  to 
secure  such  an  analysis,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
build  a  center,  but  in  order  to  have  a  true 
picture  to  present  to  prospective  tenants, 
who  will  demand  such  an  analysis. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  A  great  many  people  are 
afraid  that  shopping  centers  today  are  about 
to  destroy  each  other  through  too  stiff  a 
competition.  If  competition  already  exists, 
it  will  be  very  necessary  to  measure  the 
market  to  determine  whether  the  area  will 
sup|K>rt  two  centers.  It’s  axiomatic  that 
shopping  centers  do  not  bring  business  or 
create  new  business— only  redistribute  it. 


In  planning  a  shopping  center,  the 
characteristics  of  the  land  itself  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  moving  of  hills,  and  the  grad¬ 
ing  problem,  can  be  a  very  expensive  and 
dangerous  proposition.  Nothing  could  have 
a  more  adverse  effect  on  a  shopping  center 
than  a  parking  lot  full  of  water,  or  a  drain¬ 
age  condition  which  causes  water  to  drain 
into  the  stores  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  Sub¬ 
soil  conditions  must  also  be  determined. 
Soil  that  will  not  carry  the  buildings  or  rock 
substrata  that  require  blasting  can  run  into 
considerable  damage  and  expense;  and,  of 
course,  public  utilities  should  be  available, 
within  a  reasonable  distance  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure. 

The  last  consideration,  and  probably  of 
minor  importance,  in  the  selection  of  a 
shopping  center  site  is  price.  The  highest 
price  can  very  easily  be  the  least  expensive, 
and  price  itself,  if  all  other  things  are  equal, 
should  not  preclude  a  successful  shopping 
center.  The  ultimate  test,  of  course,  is  the 
projection  of  what  the  buildings  will  cost 
plus  land  and  whether  the  rents  received 
will  make  the  venture  pay.  Properly  se¬ 
lected,  with  proper  analysis  and  proper 
factors,  price  is  comparatively  unimportant. 


Are  we  getting  too  many  shopping  centers?  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  an  association  of  the  chain  store  organizations,  which  would  study 
a  proposed  center  and  determine  whether  it  is  really  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  community  and  their  own  operation. 


I  DANGERS  IN  SHOPPING  CENTER 


LEASING  TODAY 


by  Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  CPM 


In  ALMOST  ALL  INSTANCES  whcrc  the  owners 
or  developers  of  a  shopping  center  have  run 
into  financial  difficulty,  it  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  due  to  their  inexperience  in  securing 
sufficient  fixed  rentals  to  meet  basic  fixed 
costs.  You  probably  know  that  more  than 
2,000  shopping  centers  of  all  types  and  kinds 
have  been  built  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  tenant 
today  is  dictating  his  own  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  he  will  lease  a  store  in  a 
shopping  center.  The  tenant  today  is  receiv¬ 
ing  in  most  instances,  and  at  a  lesser  rent,  a 
completed  key  store;  and  in  some  instances, 
store  fixtures  are  also  installed  by  the  lessor 
at  rentals  comparable  to  those  we  received 
prior  to  1950.  In  some  cases,  tenants  are 
securing  lease  commitments  on  the  basis  of 
a  straight  percentage  of  their  annual  gross 
sales,  without  a  minimum  guarantee,  and 
also  have  the  option  of  canceling  the  lease 
periodically. 

The  shopping  center  industry  has  grown 
from  a  toddling  infant  to  a  giant  industry 
and  centers  have  been  built  here,  there, 
everywhere,  whether  there  is  need  or  not. 
The  construction  of  new  shopping  centers 

Mr.  Gumberg  is  president  of  J.  J.  Gumberg  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


SO  promiscuously  is  a  serious  threat  to  exist¬ 
ing  shopping  centers.  The  second,  third, 
fourth  or  fifth  shopping  center  to  appear  in 
an  area  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
area  has  a  scarcity  of  retail  stores.  Indeed,  the 
population  in  the  area  may  not  increase  fast 
enough  for  these  new  shopping  centers  to 
develop  the  volume  of  business  necessary  to 
meet  their  overhead:  and  while  it  is  ordinar¬ 
ily  considered  reasonable  that  a  shopping 
center  will  take  about  three  years  to  catch  on, 
some  centers  will  not  catch  on  enough  to 
justify  the  capital  investment  required  to 
complete  the  property,  equip  the  stores  and 
wait  for  the  volume  that  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  rent  agreed  on.  If  the  basic  rent 
does  not  carry  a  sufficient  return  to  meet  the 
principal  and  interest  on  the  mortgage, 
taxes,  insurance,  upkeep  and  promotion, 
you  may  find  that  the  shopping  center  you 
thought  was  going  to  be  a  success  will  be 
mediocre  in  retail  volume,  and  possibly  the 
mortgagee  may  have  to  take  it  over.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  caution  you,  as  experi¬ 
enced  commercial  leasing  experts,  to  turn 
on  the  red  light  of  the  stop  sign. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  chain  organ¬ 
izations  form  an  association  or  a  gentlemen’s 
agreement  that  when  a  shopping  center  is 
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proposed,  representatives  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  meet  and  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
and  their  own  interest  to  commit  themselves 
to  leases.  I  know  that  this  idea  is  unorthodox 
in  its  concept  and  will  not  be  met  with  favor 
by  the  developer,  or  in  most  instances  by  the 
realtor;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some¬ 
thing  drastic  must  be  done  to  control  the 
erection  of  shopping  centers  that  are  not 
only  drastically  competitive  to  other  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  business  districts  in  an 
area,  but  could  be  competitive  to  the  other 
stores  of  a  chain,  which  may  be  located  in 
nearby  shopping  centers. 

Now  for  a  second  red  light.  If  a  shopping 
center  is  in  operation  and  another  shopping 
center  is  developed  nearby,  Mr.  Chain  Store 
who  has  the  pulling  power  in  the  existing 
shopping  center  may  decide  that  he  should 
have  a  store  in  the  new  shopping  center; 
but  since  he  has  a  lease  to  consider  in  the 
older  center,  he  immediately  starts  thinking 
about  how  he  can  sublease,  assign  or  buy 
his  way  out  so  that  his  lease  in  the  existing 
center  can  be  canceled.  In  the  latter  instance, 
of  course,  the  lessor  would  have  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  mortgagee.  If  the  lessor 
for  one  reason  or  another  should  allow  the 
tenant  to  vacate,  then,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  has  permitted  a  very  serious  con¬ 
dition  to  develop,  affecting  all  his  tenants; 
because  this  larger  store,  having  the  pull  of 
traffic  power,  was  more  or  less  the  basis  on 
which  the  other  tenants  entered  into  leases 
in  the  shopping  center. 

In  negotiating  your  leases,  I  recommend 
that  the  major-tenant  lease  and  all  of  the 
other  principal  tenants,  such  as  the  super¬ 
market,  drug  store  and  variety  store,  have 
firm  leases  that  cannot  be  canceled  or  sub¬ 
leased;  and  all  should  coincide  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  term  of  the  lease,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  lessor  and  all  of  the  other 


tenants.  A  protective  clause  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  all  leases,  that  the  chain  should  not 
open  or  operate  another  store  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  two  to  five  miles,  whichever  may  fit 
the  condition.  What  is  good  for  one  tenant 
will  be  good  for  all  tenants. 

Each  of  the  above  types  of  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  has  its  own  peculiar  conditions  affecting 
the  negotiation  of  the  lease  terms. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  whether  you 
should  make  a  straight  percentage  lease  with 
Penney’s,  or  a  lease  on  a  variety  store  for 
50  cents  per  square  foot,  or  a  supermarket  for 
$1.26  per  square  foot  without  a  percentage; 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  entirely  unfair 
to  the  other  tenants  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  shopping  center  which  is  leased  to  the 
pulling-power  tenants  should  be  made  on 
such  low  terms  that  the  shoe  merchant,  dress 
merchant,  candy  store,  jewelry  store  or  other 
tenants  have  to  pay  $2  to  $8  per  square  foot. 
We  hear  quite  a  few  rumors  that  these 
smaller  tenants  are  not  getting  the  volume 
to  justify  the  higher  rent. 

Some  of  the  great  offenders  on  leasing 
terms  are  not  even  in  the  real  estate  business. 
They  are  the  developers  who  are  the  Johnny- 
come-lately  group.  They  have  climbed  on 
the  band  wagon  and  are  shouting  to  all  of 
the  chain  organizations  that  they  can  make 
a  better  deal  than  can  the  leasing  expert  who 
has  been  in  business  for  many  years.  They 
make  one  deal  with  the  chain  organization 
and  are  through.  But  we  who  are  in  the 
leasing  commercial  field  are  not  satisfied  to 
make  one  deal  with  one  company.  \Ve  must 
live  with  these  organizations,  and  expect  to 
do  repeat  business. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  hap¬ 
pens.  One  of  these  Johnny-come-lately 
owners  approached  a  chain  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  lease,  and  fi¬ 
nally  concluded  a  15-year  lease  for  1 0,000 
square  feet  at  $1.50  per  square  foot,  without 
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a  percentage  clause,  for  a  completed  store— 
that  is,  the  store  was  equipped  by  the  owner 
with  electric  lighting  fixtures,  all  of  the 
electric  light  outlets,  the  roughed-in  plumb¬ 
ing,  lavatory,  hot  water  heater,  a  year-round 
air  conditioning  unit,  and  the  necessary 
decorating.  If  we  were  negotiating  this  lease, 
covering  the  requirements  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  Chain  Store,  we  would  have  received 
not  less  than  $2.25  per  square  foot  with  a 
percentage  clause  on  his  gross  sales.  If  my 
figures  are  right,  we  would  have  secured  for 
that  particular  owner  $  1 1 2,500  in  additional 
guaranteed  rent  over  the  term,  besides  the 
percentage  clause. 

Now,  what  happens  to  Mr.  Chain  Store? 
He  is  going  to  open  for  his  company  let’s  say 
25  stores  this  year,  and  he  doesn’t  care 


whether  he  makes  a  deal  with  Joseph  Gum- 
berg  in  Pittsburgh  or  John  Smith  in  Bedford 
Springs.  A  precedent  has  been  established 
by  his  negotiating  a  lease  with  Johnny-come- 
lately,  and  his  company  says  this  is  the  basis 
on  which  all  future  leases  should  be  made  for 
their  company,  with  some  variations  that 
applys  to  various  areas.  He  most  certainly 
is  going  to  find  an  owner  who  is  very,  very 
anxious  to  get  him  as  a  tenant,  and  since 
Mr.  Chain  Store  is  sitting  in  the  driver’s 
seat  and  dictating  the  terms  of  rental  and 
other  conditions  in  the  lease,  it  behooves 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of 
business  to  caution  any  developer  or  owner 
of  a  shopping  center,  and  explain  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  he  faces  today  from  the  leasing 
point  of  view. 


The  rental  value  of  retail  space  is  set  primarily  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Supply  and  demand  in  any  rental  market  is  dictated  by 
location.  The  better  the  location,  the  higher  the  demand  by  retail  out¬ 
lets  for  space  in  that  location.  Conversely,  the  iveaker  the  location  the 
lesser  the  demand. 


SETTING  RETAIL  RENTALS 

bjt  John  Harrison,  CPM 


Any  appraisal  of  rental  value  demands  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  two  basic  products: 
the  merchandise  itself  and  the  locale  in 
which  the  merchandise  is  offered.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed,  then,  that  we  know  our  product— 
the  property— and  have  made  a  complete 
property  analysis.  Without  this  fundamental 
approach  we  are  lost  before  we  start.  After 
completing  our  property  analysis,  we  must 
analyze  the  specific  neighborhood  in  which 
our  property  is  located.  The  more  data  we 
can  acquire,  the  more  our  knowledge  will 
be  supported  by  fact;  fact  that  is  only  fact 
ujxin  verification.  Any  appraiser  must  admit 
that  you  cannot  have  too  much  data.  It  is 
this  data  which,  when  analyzed  and  com¬ 
pared,  gives  the  correct  answer  as  to  value. 

Now  we  have  two  commodities  to  offer 
our  retailer;  the  property  itself  and  the 
iieighborhfMid  in  which  it  is  located.  Most 
important— as  with  all  good  salesmen— we 
must  know  our  product  intimately.  We  must 
correlate  the  data  on  our  property  to  its 
neighborhood.  We  must  compare  our  prop¬ 
erty  with  its  competition.  Specifically,  we 
must  know  what  we  have  to  manage  and 
where  it  is  located;  how  much  it  costs  to  get 

John  Harrison  is  assistant  trust  officer  in  the 
real  estate  department  of  the  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company  in  Los  Angeles. 


there;  how  convenient  it  is  for  the  retail 
public  to  get  there;  and,  most  important,  the 
desirability  of  shopping  there  after  going  to 
the  trouble  of  getting  there. 

What  facilities  does  the  neighborhood 
have  to  offer?  This  can  lead  to  a  myriad  of 
(juestions  such  as  parking,  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping,  entertainment,  eating  facilities,  and 
the  like,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  cover 
in  this  brief  article.  However,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  until  this  fact-finding  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  analyzed,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
set  a  value  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
more  facts  we  have  uncovered,  the  less  fndg- 
ment  will  be  needed  in  arriving  at  fair  rental 
value. 

DETERMINING  RENTAL  VALUE 

Now  and  only  now  are  we  ready  to  begin 
to  determine  the  value  of  our  property  for 
rental  purposes.  are  not  concerned  with 
what  the  property  cost,  for  that  has  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  what  the  retail  merchant  will  pay. 
WHiat  we  are  concerned  with  is  supply  and 
demand.  That  leads  us  to  our  competition. 
We  have  already  determined  what  they  are 
paying.  We  know  wJiat  rental  is  basic  in  our 
neighborhood  on  a  front-footage  basis.  We 
know  what  space  is  renting  for  per  square 
foot  basis.  We  know  what  space  is  renting 
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for  per  square  foot  in  this  specific  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  determined  all  this  in  our 
neighborhood  analysis  and  have  made  our 
comparisons  as  to  our  competition.  Now, 
we  are  ready  to  begin  to  set  rental  values. 

Why  begin?  Because,  in  most  instances, 
in  setting  retail  store  rental  values,  we  are 
not  talking  about  space  alone.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  franchises.  We  are  allowing  a  re¬ 
tailer  the  privilege  of  conducting  a  business 
in  the  location  we  have  to  offer.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  interested  in  how  much 
business  the  merchant  is  going  to  do  in  our 
location,  what  per  cent  of  that  business  we 
want  as  rent  and  how  much  percentage  the 
merchant  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  location. 

We  must  establish  this  by  comparison 
with  the  merchant’s  past  history  in  similar 
l(x:ations:  also  with  competing  merchants  in 
this  and  similar  locations.  Once  this  has 
been  determined,  we  set  our  minimum  guar¬ 
anteed  rental  on  what  the  neighborluxKl 
values  justify,  and  charge  as  additional 
rental  the  percentage  of  the  gross  business 
agreed  upon.  There  are  various  percentage 
tables  available  which  aid  in  arriving  at  a 
fair  percentage  rental  for  any  given  busi¬ 
ness  and  these  tables  may  be  used  as  a  guide. 
But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  percentage 
rental  is  determined  by  agreement  between 
lessor  and  lessee. 

Needless  to  say,  the  stability  and  integrity 
of  the  tenant  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  lease 
as  the  term  and  the  rental  consideration. 
The  lease  is  only  as  strong  or  as  valuable  as 
the  tenant  behind  it. 

Not  all  properties  of  a  retail  nature  can 
command  percentage  or  franchise  rentals. 
Those  which  cannot  must  be  rented  as  space 
at  so  much  per  square  foot  or  at  fixed  dollar 
rentals.  Our  neighborhood  analysis  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  the  necessary  data  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  rental  value.  We  must  therefore 
follow  the  dictates  of  our  findings  and  esti- 
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mate  the  trend,  with  a  weather  eye  on  the 
length  of  the  lease  term.  We  must  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  in  space  or  fixed  dollar 
rentals  to  protect  our  owners  from  inflation. 
Tax  protection  clauses  or  escalator  clauses 
which  step  up  the  rent  peri<xlically  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  kind  of  protection  to  the  landlord. 

Fixed  dollar  rentals  are  determined  for 
the  most  part  by  comparison  with  other 
rentals  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  value 
of  the  location  in  comparison  with  the 
potential  of  the  tenant  for  the  space.  Most 
fixed  dollar  rents  are  to  be  found  in  lesser 
neighborhoods.  Still,  it  is  elemental  that  cer¬ 
tain  tenants  benefit  other  tenants.  A  butcher 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  a  market.  The  baker, 
too,  can  “cash  in’’  on  a  market’s  drawing 
power.  Consetjuently,  if  you  can  find  the 
best  user  for  your  property,  you  stand  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  getting  a  higher  rental  than 
the  neighborhood  data  indicates.  Otherwise, 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  average  tenants 
and  average  rentals.  A  good  property  man¬ 
ager  is  never  satisfied  with  average  tenants 
or  average  rentals. 

l.ENGl  H  OF  LE.\SE 

One  of  our  most  controversial  problems 
in  connection  with  retail  store  rentals  is  the 
length  of  term  of  the  lease.  Ours  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  we  are  constantly  studying 
real  estate  and  economic  conditions  and 
trends.  These  studies  prepare  us  for  fore¬ 
casts  in  determining  the  monetary  trend 
over  the  projected  lease  periods.  By  dili¬ 
gence  in  gathering  data  and  patience  in 
interpreting  them,  or  our  lack  of  statistical 
fact-finding  and  our  neglect  in  acquiring 
trend  indicators,  we  will  prove  a  success  or 
failure  in  determining  lease  terms. 

It  is  fundamental  that  in  an  up  market  we 
should  make  short  leases.  In  a  down  market, 
our  leases  should  be  made  for  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  We  are  concerned  here  with 
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percentage  fluctuations,  taxes,  maintenance  be  developed  in  lease  negotiations,  wherein 

costs  and  property  values.  Good  judgment  it  is  understood  that  the  lease,  in  order  to 

and  common  sense  must  prevail.  Only  by  be  successful,  must  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 

constant  vigilance  and  attention  to  detail,  lessor  and  lessee.  A  lease  is  a  contract  be- 

by  the  highest  degree  of  awareness  to  the  tween  two  parties.  It  must  be  understood  by 

economic  conditions  and  trend  indicators,  all  concerned.  Where  there  is  understand- 

can  we  forecast  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  ing,  there  is  respect;  where  there  is  mutual 

The  basic  premise  of  any  successful  lease  respect,  there  is  harmony;  where  there  is 

is  that  it  must  be  equitable  to  both  the  land-  harmony  in  a  lease,  there  is  generally  profit 

lord  and  the  tenant.  A  bond  of  respect  must  for  all. 


Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
Announces  4  Courses  for  1958 

COURSE  I  March  10  through  March  17  LAKE  ARROWHEAD 

Men  and  women  interested  in  developing  skills  and  the  ‘"know-how”  of 
profitable  and  effective  property  management  will  want  to  attend.  This 
is  a  basic  course  covering  the  fields  of  ethics,  personnel,  maintenance, 
accounting  and  management  of  homes,  apartments  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erties.  Lecturers  will  be  recognized,  successful  leaders  in  the  field.  It  will 
help  both  the  experienced  manager  and  the  beginner  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  basic  principles. 

COURSE  II  March  18  through  March  25  LAKE  ARROWHEAD 

For  the  more  advanced  student  and  worker  in  property  management,  this 
course  is  designed  to  delve  into  the  specialties  and  handling  eft'ectively 
those  difficult  problems  which  arise.  Consulting,  FHA  properties,  taxes, 
project  planning,  labor  relations,  parking,  syndicates  and  cooperatives, 
shopping  centers,  are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects. 

In  PITTSBURGH,  COURSE  I  and  COURSE  II  will  be  repeated: 

July  19  through  July  26;  and  July  28  through  August  4,  respectively 

For  imformatian  and  reservations  write  to  the 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
36  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm.  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  IMQUIRT,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Maintenance  costs  stable 

The  cost  of  plant  maintenance  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  during  1957,  but  only  slightly 
as  compared  to  1956.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
may  be  more  stable  this  year  than  it  has 
been  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  stability,  however,  is  not  an  across- 
the-board  stability.  Certain  costs,  such  as 
labor,  have  continued  their  rise  without  any 
show  of  deceleration.  The  stability  has  been 
largely  in  decreased  prices  for  certain  items 
of  materials  and  equipment. 

So  while  building  managers  may  worry 
about  stabilizing  incomes,  they  can  still 
recognize  the  advantages  of  stabilizing  ex¬ 
penses.  The  problem  is  to  take  advantage  of 
the  costs  which  have  gone  down  and  hold  to 
a  minimum  costs  of  items  which  have  gone 
up. 

Vapor  releasing  bags 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  try  to  develop 
something  that  may  be  valuable  in  property 
management  only  to  find  out  that  the  only 
way  it  can  be  done  is  to  go  into  business 
for  ourselves.  An  example  of  this  was  a 
hoped-for  large  paper  bag  which  could  go 
over  stored  items  and  keep  them  from  mil¬ 
dew  or  any  other  problems  of  deterioration. 

The  secret  of  the  bag  would  be  that  the 
paper  itself  would  release  fumes  which 
would  keep  any  item  in  the  bag  from  mil¬ 


dewing.  We  contacted  the  manufacturer  of 
the  paper  who  turned  us  over  to  a  bag  manu¬ 
facturer  who  said  he  would  be  happy  to 
make  them  up,  if  we  could  use  a  few  thou¬ 
sand— and  there  went  another  [xjssibility  of 
savings  for  the  property  management  field. 

Xew  hinge 

McKinney  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  developed  a  new  hinge 
which  we  wish  we  had  had  a  couple  of  years 
ago  for  an  over-size  door  with  plate  glass  in¬ 
sert  in  an  automobile  agency  building  which 
we  were  managing.  The  new  hinge,  called 
an  “anchor  hinge,”  has  a  reinforcing  angle 
perpendicular  to  the  hinge  itself  that  is 
screwed  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  door.  It  has 
another  anchor  plate  that  fits  in  the  jam. 
The  anchor  hinges  with  their  reinforcing 
angle  give  a  greater  stability  in  holding  up 
capacity  to  the  door.  Because  of  the  extra 
plate  which  hooks  into  the  door,  the  door 
cannot  sag  or  loosen  the  screws  as  easily  as 
heretofore.  If  you  have  a  problem  door,  this 
is  a  possible  solution. 

Government  documents 

We  highly  recommend  that  any  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintenance  in  buildings 
write  to  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Division  of  Public  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  ask  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  to  receive  the  catalog  of  “Selected 
U.  S.  Government  Publications”  which  is 
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issued  bi-weekly  by  the  Superintendent  of 
D(x:uments. 

An  example  of  the  excellent  publications 
which  are  available  through  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents  is  a  Paint  Manual  21- 
W  issued  in  1953.  Quoting  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  in  the  November  1  list: 

“Contractors,  paint  dealers,  paint  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  every  homeowner  as  well,  will 
find  this  manual  both  instructive  and  useful. 
Revised  in  December  1953,  it  covers  in 
detail  the  proper  methods  to  be  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  different  types  of  surfaces  for  paint¬ 
ing;  explains  what  kinds  of  paints  to  use  for 
various  jobs;  and  describes  accepted  meth¬ 
ods  of  applying  base  and  finish  coats  to 
wood,  metal,  and  concrete,  both  inside  and 
out.  Paint  and  varnish  compositions  are 
given,  and  numerous  Federal  paint  specifi¬ 
cations  are  listed.  203  p.  il.” 

Skid-proofing  driveways 

If  you  have  an  entrance  driveway  with  a 
little  rise,  or  a  drive  into  a  garage  that  is 
steep,  you  might  like  to  try  a  new  skidproof¬ 
ing  material  which  was  developed  by  Shell 
Chemical  Corporation  and  produced 
through  Reliance  Products  Company.  The 
skid-proofing  liquid  is  applied  like  an 
enamel  paint  but  keeps  the  driveway  from 
icing  up.  Since  it  is  relatively  expensive,  we 
recommend  that  you  try  it  out  over  a  small 
area  in  your  particular  situation. 

Closet  fixtures 

In  the  last  issue  we  discussed  the  expen¬ 
sive  hotel  room  or  suite  and  its  usual  lack  of 
attention  to  details.  A  perfect  example  of 
this  lack  of  detail  is  the  closet.  A  male  guest 
will  put  his  hat  on  the  dirty  wooden  shelf, 
and  a  woman  her  new  white  hat  in  the  same 
place.  Not  good.  Inexpensive  fixtures,  such 
as  those  put  out  by  Knape  &  Vogt  Manu¬ 


facturing  Co.  of  Grand  Rapids,  can  easily 
provide  a  number  of  closet  extras  for  these 
better  hotel  rooms,  or  even  for  apartment 
hotels.  VVe  all  know  perfectly  well  why  we 
don’t  have  expensive  pants  hangers,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  us  from  screwing 
metal  skirt  or  pants  hangers  into  the  walls 
of  closets;  also  men’s  and  women’s  hat  fix¬ 
tures.  The  next  time  you  are  going  through 
some  of  your  better  properties,  take  a  look 
and  see  whether  you  think  the  black  wire 
coat  hangers  (even  in  profusion)  are  enough 
to  do  the  job  for  you. 

Easy-Tite  faucet  washers 

If  you  have  trouble  with  faucet  repairs 
in  some  of  your  buildings  you  might  like  to 
try  out  the  Sexauer  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  Easy-Tite  washers.  They  feature  a 
Monel  screw'  with  an  embedded  expanding 
nylon  plug  which  locks  the  screw  at  the  re- 
(juired  depth  in  the  washer.  The  faucet 
washer  is  a  combination  made  of  DuPont 
compound  and  reinforced  with  a  vulcanized 
layer  of  Fiberglas. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  washer  will  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  upon  the  type  of  faucet  you 
already  have  in  the  building  and  the  amount 
of  trouble  you  have  with  it,  but  it  may  be 
worth  a  try. 

Hand  dryers 

It’s  the  little  things,  not  necessarily  the 
big  ones,  that  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  for  a  building  and  good  prop¬ 
erty  management.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
“little  thing”  that  might  save  money  in  some 
of  your  buildings,  you  might  check  the  cost 
of  electric  hot  air  hand  dryers  vs.  the  cost  of 
paper  towels.  The  “savings”  that  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  the  two  different 
methods  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  users  of  that  particular 
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wash  room  in  a  given  period  of  time.  The 
fewer  the  towels  used,  the  more  difficidt  to 
prove  any  savings. 

Ceramix  looks  good 

One  of  the  most  interesting  wall  finishes 
we  have  come  across  in  a  long  time  has  been 
developed  by  Preco  Chemical  Corporation, 
Farmingdale,  \.  Y.  It  isn’t  a  ceramic  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  retpiire  heat  to  cure  it. 
Except  for  that  one  feature  (or  lack  of 
feature)  it  looks  and  acts  exactly  as  if  the 
wall  to  which  it  is  applied  were  coated  with 
ceramic  glaze,  and  after  heating  was  then 
put  up. 

We  highly  recommend  that  you  send  for  a 
sample  and  literature  on  C'eramix  so  that 
you  can  see  what  this  material  is  like. 

.\ccording  to  Preco,  C’eramix  costs  about 
50  cents  per  square  foot  installed,  and  must 
be  applied  by  a  trained  contractor.  It  takes 
three  coats  to  do  the  job.  A  base  coat  is 
applied  first.  A  decorative  spatter  coat  is 
applied  over  the  base  immediately  with  no 
waiting  for  drying  time,  d'he  final  glaze 
coat  is  sprayed  on  24  hours  after  the  base 
coat  is  applied. 

Ceramix  comes  with  eight  stock  base 
colors  and  a  number  of  spatter  coat  colors. 

Tests  by  United  States  testing  in  Hobo¬ 
ken  show  that  Ceramix  will  not  burn,  is 
water  tight  and  can  be  washed  with  a  stiff 
brush  hundreds  of  times  without  having  any 
effect  upon  the  gloss,  softening  the  material, 
or  fading  or  changing  the  color.  No  special 
surface  preparation  is  required. 

■  Sound- absorbing  partitions 

Soundex  partitions  and  walls  produced  by 
GR  Products  of  Grand  Rapids  are  another 


example  of  a  product  that  makes  one  won¬ 
der,  “Why  didn’t  I  think  of  that?’’  Basically, 
these  panels  are  simply  built  up  of  two  outer 
panels  of  perforated  tempered  Presdwood, 
^vith  two  layers  of  spun  glass  separated  by  a 
floating  fibrous  baffle,  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween,  club  sandwich  style. 

This  is  an  outstanding  development  for 
oflices,  warehouses,  stores  and  factories 
where  noise  is  difhcidt  to  control.  On  a 
larger  scale  it  does  exactly  what  the  per¬ 
forated  wall  telephone  booths  in  the  private 
clubs  do— absorb  sound. 

The  principle  should  suggest  many  a  good 
idea  for  situations  where  perforated  Presd¬ 
wood  would  not  be  an  eyesore. 

Soundex  partitions  come  in  many  types, 
in  five  lengths  and  five  heights.  A  line  of 
accessories  fills  out  the  needs  for  partition¬ 
ing  work. 

Weed  killer  lipstick 

Latest  entry  to  join  the  weed  killers  is  a 
Weedmaster  Block  that  works  like  a  two-foot 
chunk  of  lipstick  (except  that  it’s  drawn 
across  the  lawn). 

The  Block  is  composed  of  wax,  oil,  and  a 
weed-killing  chemical.  Dragging  the  block 
over  the  ground  coats  every  blade  of  grass 
or  weed  with  enough  weed  killer  to  put  it 
out  of  commission.  Sharp  eyes  are  needed, 
however,  to  tell  where  the  lawn  is  a  little 
glossier,  so  that  spots  are  not  missed. 

Special  advantage  to  property  managers 
is  the  self-application  aspect.  There  are  no 
spray  cans  to  get  lost  over  the  winter,  or 
deteriorate,  as  many  of  them  do  which  have 
rubber  gaskets. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  write  to 
Robert  Blain,  Calgary,  Canada. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  indixnduals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


DONALD  D.  LEWIS  [1809] 

050  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born:  Detroit,  Michigan,  November  24,  1907:  for 
j{o  years  has  been  a  trust  officer  of  the  Bank  of 
America  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association 
and  since  1952  has  headed  the  Real  Estate  Depart¬ 
ment;  experience  includes  appraising,  mortgage 
lending,  construction,  remodelling  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  types  of  properties:  for  jj  years  was 
senior  instructor  in  escrow  procedure  for  American 
Institute  of  Banking  and  has  lectured  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  various  organizations;  holds  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board;  is  past 
president  of  the  California  Escrow  Association:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  principally  the  City  and 
County  of  Los  Angeles. 

DONALD  R.  HANNAFORD  [1810] 

508  Sixteenth  Street 
Oakland,  California 

Born:  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  July  17, 
1907;  bought  out  and  reorganized  Morgan  &  Pea¬ 
cock  Properties  Co.  in  1955  where  he  had  served  as 
general  manager  for  12  years  and  formed  Morgan- 
Peacock  Properties  Corp.  and  Morgan-Peacock 
Management  Corp.  of  which  he  is  vice  president 
and  general  manager;  formerly  served  as  property 
manager  and  was  engaged  in  appraising,  sales, 
financing  and  mortgage  lending  for  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America;  specializes  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings,  hotels 
and  cattle  ranches;  is  past  president  of  BOMA  in 
Oakland;  serves  on  board  of  directors  of  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Alameda  County:  member,  Oak¬ 
land  C.  of  C.  and  Oakland  Real  Estate  Board;  au¬ 
thor  of  “Spanish  Colonial  or  .Adobe  Architecture  of 
California”  published  by  .Architectural  Publishing 
Co.  in  1931:  instructor  on  property  management  at 


Univ.  of  Calif.;  professional  territory  covers  prin¬ 
cipally  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  in 
California. 

RALPH  O.  ARNESEN  [1811] 

425  Fifteenth  Street 
Oakland,  California 

Born:  Evanston,  Illinois,  April  2,  1926:  office  man¬ 
ager  of  Coldwell,  Banker  &  Company  where  he  has 
been  associated  for  the  past  10  years:  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  principally  in  selling  and  leasing  as  well  as 
management  of  residential,  store,  office  and  indus¬ 
trial  properties:  attended  I  REM  management 
course  held  in  Oakland  in  1951;  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  BOM.A  of  Oakland;  member  of  Oakland 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
.Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  in  California. 

MADISON  E.  WULFING  [1812] 

318  Fifteenth  Street 
Oakland,  California 

Born:  Bluffton,  Indiana,  May  26,  1907;  has  oper¬ 
ated  a  real  estate  firm,  Wulfing  Company,  for  the 
past  1 1  years;  primarily  has  engaged  in  brokerage 
and  for  3  years  has  specialized  in  management  of 
motel  properties;  attended  IREM  management 
course  held  in  Oakland  in  1951;  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Oakland  Real 
Estate  Board  and  serves  as  lecturer  on  subject  of 
motels  and  hotels  at  the  University  of  California 
extension  division  as  well  as  moderator  of  course  on 
commercial  and  investment  properties;  professional 
territory  covers  the  State  of  California. 

GEORGE  W.  KIMBALL  [1813] 

3146  El  Cajon  Boulevard 
San  Diego,  California 

Born:  New  London,  Connecticut,  September  16, 
1920:  owner  of  a  real  estate  office  which  he  operates 
under  his  name;  has  been  engaged  in  management 
of  houses,  apartment  and  store  buildings  for  the 
past  8  years;  experience  also  includes  brokerage, 
mortgage  lending  and  appraising;  received  three 
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Distinguished  Flying  Crosses  and  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  during  World  War  1 1;  holds  membership 
in  the  San  Diego  Realty  Board  and  Society  of  Resi¬ 
dential  Appraisers;  past  president,  Adams  Avenue 
Business  and  Civic  Club;  instructs  a  real  estate  prac¬ 
tice  course  at  University  of  California  Extension; 
professional  territory  covers  primarily  the  north¬ 
east  section  of  the  City  of  San  Diego. 

F.  LAWRENCE  DOW  [1814] 

*42  Trumbull  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

I  Born:  Glenside,  Pennsylvania,  May  30,  1905;  part- 
i  ner,  Dow  &  Condon,  Realtors;  has  specialized  in 
i  commercial  and  industrial  real  estate  brokerage,  ap- 
I  praising  and  management  in  Hartford  since  1941; 
received  B.A.  degree  from  Yale  University;  is  re¬ 
gional  vice  president  of  NAREB;  director  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Rotary  Club  and  past  director  of  Hartford 
C.  of  C.;  has  served  as  regional  vice  president  of 
I  SIR;  is  a  director  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  and 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Connecticut 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  professional  territory  covers 
central  Connecticut,  primarily  Hartford  County. 

ROBERT  C.  WHITE  [1815] 

381  Farmington  Avenue 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Born:  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  December  23, 
1917;  owner  and  operator  of  Robert  C.  White  Co. 

I  for  the  past  2  years;  formerly  was  a  partner  of 
'  Conn.  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc.  for  4  years;  has 
I  specialized  in  real  estate  brokerage  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement  of  apartment  and  office  buildings  since 
j  1947;  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  the  University  of 
'  Missouri  and  attended  the  Institute’s  management 
course  in  Boston  (1957):  he  is  active  in  local  politics 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Residential  Ap¬ 
praisers  and  Hartford  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Hartford  County  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

FRANK  SUSSLER  [1816] 

36  Town  Street 
Norwich,  Connecticut 

Born;  New  York,  New  York,  June  10,  1924;  for  the 
past  5  years  has  been  senior  associate  of  Frank 
Sussler  &  Co.  Associates;  experienced  in  appraising, 
brokerage  and  management  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Boston  University;  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  Boston  (1957);  past  president,  Norwich 


Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

MELTON  D.  HANEY  [1817] 

1425  H  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  September  i,  1924; 
assistant  property  manager  associated  with  Charles 
E.  Smith  Management;  has  specialized  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  apartment  buildings  for  the  past  five  years; 
attended  IREM  management  course  in  Chicago 
(1953);  holds  membership  in  the  Washington  Real 
Estate  Board,  the  BOMA  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Project  Management  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington;  is  a  licensed  insurance  broker  for 
D.C.  and  the  State  of  Maryland  and  received  real 
estate  broker  certificate  of  competency  in  Virginia; 
professional  territory  covers  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Maryland. 

JOSEPH  J.  KAHN  [1818] 

2000  P  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Washington,  D.C.,  March  ii,  1920;  operated 
a  real  estate  brokerage  office  under  his  own  name 
for  6  years;  now  associated  with  B.  Franklin  Kahn, 
Real  Estate  Investments,  as  property  manager;  en¬ 
gaged  in  management  of  residential  properties, 
store  and  office  buildings  and  parking  lots;  received 
a  B.S.  degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  serves  on 
the  insurance  committee  of  the  Washington  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.C. 

JOHN  T.  HIGGINS  [1819] 

841  Miami  Road 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Lafayette,  Indiana,  May  6,  1911;  has  been 
associated  with  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America  for  the  past  22  years;  formerly  served 
as  assistant  chief  engineer  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
presently  is  building  manager  of  the  South  Central 
Home  Office  in  Jacksonville,  Florida;  received  a 
B.S.  degree  from  Purdue  University;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Jacksonville  (1957); 
taught  air  conditioning  in  a  Newark,  N.J.,  trade 
school  for  one  semester;  has  served  on  a  number  of 
building  committees  which  reviewed  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  large  office 
buildings  and  large  apartment  projects;  holds 
membership  in  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors  and 
in  the  Southern  Conference  of  BOMA. 
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T.  R.  MAHAFFEY  [1820] 

330  West  Forsyth  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Fort  Wayne,  Alabama,  November  14,  1906; 
heaJIs  the  Property  Management  Department  of 
Norton  Realty  Company:  for  the  past  26  years  has 
specialized  in  management  of  houses,  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  holds  membership  in 
the  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Property  Managers  Association  in 
Jacksonville  in  1952-53:  professional  territory 
covers  the  (^ity  of  Jacksonville  and  Duval  Cxiunty 
in  Florida. 

ROBERT  A.  MILLS  [1821] 

2014  .Arcadia  Place 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born;  Jacksonville,  Florida,  November  3,  1926: 
treasurer  and  director  of  Baker,  Mills  8:  McCary, 
Inc.;  for  7  years  has  been  engaged  in  appraising, 
brokerage,  mortgage  lending  and  management  of 
all  types  of  properties:  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Florida  and  is  a  past  president  of 
the  university’s  Real  Estate  Club;  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  Jacksonville  Property  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Board  of  Realtors  and  C.  of  C.;  professional 
territory  covers  the  general  vicinity  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

JOHN  O.  RANDALL,  JR.  [1822] 

108  West  Bay  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born;  Jacksonville,  Florida,  February  20,  1917; 
secretary  of  Mai  Haughton,  Jr.,  Company  where 
he  has  been  associated  for  19  years;  specializes  in 
management  of  residences,  apartment,  store  and 
office  buildings,  and  warehouses;  attended  IREM 
management  course  held  in  Jacksonville  (1957): 
member,  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers  Association  of  Jacksonville:  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  State  of  Florida. 

ENRIQUE  VALLEDOR  [1823] 

219  North  East  Fifth  Street 
Miami,  Florida 

Born:  Havana,  Cuba,  November  24,  1917;  has  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  field  for  five  years  and 
operates  a  real  estate  firm  under  his  own  name; 
experienced  in  appraising,  brokerage  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  houses,  duplexes,  and  office,  apartment  and 


store  buildings;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Havana;  attended  the  Institute’s  manage¬ 
ment  course  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1956):  holds 
membership  in  Miami  Board  of  Realtors  and 
Miami-Dade  County  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory 
covers  Dade  County  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

ROBERT  P.  HEASLEY  [1824] 

15  West  Washington  Street 
Orlando,  Florida 

Born:  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  May  3,  1924: 

entered  the  real  estate  field  in  1949  as  a  partner  of 
.McNutt-Heasley,  Realtors,  following  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Florida  with  a  B.S.  degree; 
has  engaged  principally  in  mortgage  lending  and 
management  of  single-family,  multi-family  and 
commercial  properties:  he  is  president  of  the 
Orlando  Board  of  Realtors,  a  director  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Orlando  and  past  treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers:  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Orange  County  in  Florida. 

ROSS  F.  WELHOF  [1825] 

7312  Central  Avenue 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Born:  Cortland,  New  York,  April  23,  1911;  owner 
of  Ross  F.  Welhof  and  Associates;  formerly  was 
employed  as  manager  of  various  resort  hotels  in 
Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire;  has 
served  as  receiver  for  FHA  and  the  U.S.  Federal 
District  Court:  has  been  engaged  in  property  man¬ 
agement  for  12  years:  experience  also  includes  ap¬ 
praising  and  building;  he  is  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Florida  Appraisers  and  secretary  of  the 
local  chapter  of  SRA;  former  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  Madeira  Beach  C.  of  C.;  has  been 
appointed  for  two  terms  to  the  Planning  &  Zoning 
Board,  Madeira  Beach;  professional  territory  covers 
Madeira  Beach,  St.  Petersburg  and  Clearwater, 
Florida. 

LEE  WILLIAMS  [1826] 

50  Seventh  Street,  Northeast 
.Atlanta,  Georgia 

Born:  Washington,  D.C.,  January  ii,  1913:  for  the 
past  7  years  has  been  engaged  as  Buildings  Man¬ 
agement  Officer  for  the  Federal  Government, 
G.S.A.,  with  responsibility  for  management,  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  federal  buildings  and 
leased  spaces  in  the  7  southeastern  states  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
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istration  Atlanta  regional  office;  received  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  from  University  of  Maryland;  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  Jacksonville  (1957):  for  10 
years  has  conducted  numerous  training  courses  for 
building  managers,  superintendents,  mechanics  and 
other  supervisory  personnel;  member,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  associate  member  of 
Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  southeastern  area  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  VV.  BAIRD  [1827] 

215  Norih  Dkarborn  Strkft 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Evanston,  Illinois,  May  8,  1915:  has  lieen 
associated  with  Baird  &  Warner,  Inc.  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  12  years;  active  in  management  of  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  and  apartment,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings;  experience  also  includes  appraising,  mortgage 
lending  and  brokerage;  received  an  .A.B.  degree 
with  distinction  in  history  at  Wesleyan  University 
and  holds  an  M.B.,A.  degree  from  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Administration:  attended 
Institute’s  management  course  held  in  Birmingham 
(1946):  member  of  the  Zoning  and  Ethics  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board:  serves  on 
board  of  directors  of  Metropolitan  Housing  &:  Plan¬ 
ning  Council  and  on  Zoning  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry: 
professional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Chicago 
and  suburbs. 

JOSEPH  A.  BURBACH,  JR.  [1828] 

33  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  13,  1928:  associated 
with  Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  management  department:  for  the  past  5  years 
has  specialized  in  management  of  all  types  of  prop¬ 
erty:  is  active  in  the  Renting  and  Management 
Division  and  the  Brokers  Division  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board:  professional  territory  covers  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  north  suburban  areas. 


_ 

course  held  in  Chicago  (1947):  he  is  a  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  South  Side  Renting  Men’s 
Association  and  an  active  member  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the 
metropolitan  area  of  C^hicago,  Illinois. 

ROBERT  K.  GANNAWAY  [1830] 

38  SoL'TH  Dearborn  .Streei 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Winters,  Texas,  June  28,  1921;  assistant 
manager.  Real  Estate  Loan  Department,  The  P'irst 
National  Bank  of  Chicago;  has  been  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  field  for  9  years:  experience  indiides 
appraising,  mortgage  lending,  brokerage  and  man¬ 
agement  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
properties:  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver:  attended  IREM  management 
course  held  in  Chicago  (1954);  serves  as  treasurer  of 
the  Junior  Real  Estate  Board  of  Chicago  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  R.  E.  Board;  is  chairman  of 
the  Finance  and  Membership  Committees  of  the 
Chicago  Building  Congress;  holds  membership  in 
the  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  .Assoc.;  professional 
territory  covers  the  State  of  IIIinoi.s. 

HENRY  N.  STOUTEN  BERG  [1831] 

360  Sherwood  Court 
LaGrange  Park,  Illinois 

Born:  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  15,  1911:  has  been 
associated  with  Wm.  Joern  &  Sons  as  building 
manager  for  21  years:  experienced  in  management 
of  single-family  and  multi-family  residences,  and 
commercial  properties;  attended  IREM  manage¬ 
ment  course  held  in  Jacksonville  (1957):  serves  as 
director  of  the  Village  Market  Trade  Association 
and  Spring  Beach  Improvement  .Association; 
authors  several  articles  for  the  Spring  Beach  News, 
of  which  he  was  editor  in  1950  to  1953:  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  primarily  the  City  of  Chicago 
including  suburbs  of  Evanston,  Glencoe,  Winnetka 
and  Park  Ridge. 


ERNEST  FIELDMAN  [1829] 

6549  South  Halsted  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  South  Shields,  England,  March  28,  1910;  has 
been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  field,  primarily  prop¬ 
erty  management,  for  25  years  and  is  now  general 
supervisor  of  the  Management  Department  of  Sack 
Realty  Company;  attended  IREM  management 


WILLIAM  E.  TIFFAN  [1832] 

118  South  Madison ’.Avenue 
Peoria,  Illinois 

Born:  Akron,  Ohio,  February  15,  1920;  joined  the 
Commercial  National  Realty  Company  in  1950  as 
a  sales  consultant;  in  1954  he  became  affiliated  with 
the  Property  Management  Department,  and  is  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager;  experienced  in  management 
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of  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings  and  single¬ 
family  homes;  has  had  7  years  of  residential  and 
commercial  sales  appraisal  work;  attended  I  REM 
management  course  held  in  Jacksonville  (1957); 
a  director  and  program  chairman  of  the  Peoria  City 
Beautiful  Association  and  a  director  of  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Kiwanis  Club  of  Peoria;  serves  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Peoria  Board  of  Realtors; 
professional  territory  covers  the  Greater  Peoria  area. 

WILMA  C.  HEFTI  [1833] 

1818  Beaver  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Born:  Perry,  Iowa,  November  17,  1915;  has  been 
the  senior  member  of  her  firm,  Frohwein-Hefti, 
Inc.,  for  11  years  and  serves  as  secretary-treasurer; 
experience  includes  extensive  real  estate  brokerage 
and  management  of  residential  and  apartment 
properties;  worked  as  a  consultant  on  remodeling 
projects;  attended  I  REM  management  course  held 
in  Kansas  City  (1957);  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
Des  Moines  Real  Estate  Board  since  1953  and  has 
lectured  for  the  Board’s  educational  clinics;  holds 
membership  in  the  Women’s  Council  of  NAREB, 
the  Iowa  Real  Estate  Association,  and  NIREB; 
author  of  "How  to  Keep  Real  Estate  Office  Rec¬ 
ords’’  published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  in  1954  and 
presently  working  on  “How  to  Keep  Real  Estate 
Office  Accounts’’  shortly  to  be  released  by  this  pub¬ 
lisher;  professional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  surrounding  metropiolitan  area. 

ROBERT  S.  GOODMAN  [1834] 

601  Louisville  Trust  Building 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Born:  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  4,  1980;  prop¬ 
erty  manager  and  secretary,  Goodman  &  Hamble- 
ton,  Inc.;  has  specialized  for  10  years  in  management 
of  all  types  of  propierty;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  held  in  Birmingham  (1946)  and  the 
Institute’s  maintenance  school  in  Chicago  (1950); 
serves  on  the  Multiple  Listing  and  Entertainment 
Committees  of  the  Louisville  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Louisville  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Counties  in  Kentucky. 

ARTHUR  J.  LARIVIERE  [1835] 

25  West  Street 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Born:  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  November  14, 
1910;  has  owned  and  operated  a  real  estate  firm  un¬ 


der  his  name  for  22  years;  devotes  major  portion 
of  time  to  management  of  residences,  apartment 
and  office  buildings,  and  industrial  properties;  ex¬ 
perience  also  includes  mortgage  lending  and  con¬ 
struction;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology:  attended  IREM 
management  course  held  in  Boston  (1957):  serves  as 
president  of  Massachusetts  Home  and  Property 
Owners  Assoc,  and  Worcester  Home  Owners  Assoc.; 
holds  membership  in  Worcester  Real  Estate  Board, 
Worcester  Board  of  Appeals  on  Land  and  Property 
Variances,  and  National  .Apartment  Owners  Asso¬ 
ciation;  professional  territory  covers  the  City  of 
Worcester  and  Worcester  County  in  Massachusetts. 

ROHLAND  H.  THOMSSEN,  JR.  [1836] 

605  Minnesota  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Born:  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  February  22,  1925;  en¬ 
tered  the  real  estate  business  in  1947  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  college;  assumed  position  of  assistant 
treasurer  with  Clapp-Thomssen  Company;  spent 
five  years  in  the  mortgage  loan  department  repre¬ 
senting  various  insurance  companies  and  now  de¬ 
votes  full  time  to  management  of  residential,  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  properties;  received  a  B.S. 
and  a  B.A.  degree  from  University  of  Minnesota; 
attended  IREM  management  course  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  (1956);  holds  membership  in  St.  Paul 
Board  of  Realtors  and  Junior  C.  of  C.;  professional 
territory  covers  primarily  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey 
Counties  in  Minnesota;  licensed  to  sell  or  rent  prop¬ 
erty  in  Wisconsin. 


J.  ED.  TURNER  [1837] 

221  West  Pine  Street 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Born:  Columbia,  Mississippi,  July  8,  1911;  follow¬ 
ing  service  in  World  War  II  opened  a  real  estate 
office  under  his  own  name;  20  years  of  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field  includes  appraising,  mort¬ 
gage  lending,  brokerage,  subdivision  development 
and  extensive  property  management;  attended 
IREM  management  course  held  in  Jacksonville 
(1957);  he  is  a  past  president  of  the  Mississippi  Real 
Estate  Assoc.,  a  director  of  the  Hattiesburg  C.  of  C., 
president  of  Hattiesburg  Civic  Assoc,  and  a  member 
of  the  Hattiesburg  Real  Estate  Board,  Mississippi 
Real  Estate  Commission,  NIREB,  AIREA,  and 
Mortgage  Bankers  Assoc.;  professional  territory 
covers  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  Forrest  County  and 
vicinity. 
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JAMES  P.  DONEGAN  [1838] 

15  West  Tenth  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born:  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  20,  1924;  manages 
the  14-story  office  building  of  Riss  8:  Company,  Inc., 
a  trucking  firm,  and  handles  renting  and  leasing 
for  various  terminal  properties:  also  associated  with 
Overland  Park  Realty  as  a  part-time  salesman;  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  held  in  Kansas 
City  (1957):  holds  membership  in  the  Johnson 
County  Real  Estate  Board,  Purchasing  Agents 
Assoc,  of  Kansas  City  and  National  Assoc,  of  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers:  professional  territory 
covers  23  states,  primarily  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
area. 

CARL  R.  HYKEN  [1839] 

903  McGee  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born:  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  August  26,  1920:  owner 
of  Hyken  Realty  Company  which  he  opened  in 
1952;  engages  primarily  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dential,  store  and  office  buildings,  and  hotels;  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  held  in  Kansas 
City  (1957);  holds  membership  in  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  Insurance 
Agents  Association  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
the  Missouri  Real  Estate  Association;  professional 
territory  covers  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

BARNEY  A.  KARBANK  [1840] 

922  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Bom:  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  February  13,  1924: 
opened  the  Barney  A.  Karbank  Realty  Co.  in  1950; 
engages  in  real  estate  brokerage,  management,  de¬ 
velopment  and  insurance:  attended  IREM  manage¬ 
ment  course  held  in  Kansas  City  (1957):  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center;  professional  territory 
covers  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska. 

JUSTIN  F.  BURGHOFF  [1841] 

4926  North  Broadway 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born:  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  10,  1920;  part¬ 
ner  of  Burghoff  &  Sons,  Realtors;  six  years  of  ex¬ 


perience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes  brokerage, 
appraising,  mortgage  lending  and  management  of 
store  buildings  and  single-  and  multi-family  resi¬ 
dences;  formerly  for  5  years  was  a  high  school 
teacher;  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  Dayton  University 
and  studied  for  3  years  at  University  of  Fribourg, 
Switzerland:  attended  IREM  management  course 
held  in  Kansas  City  (1957):  holds  membership  in 
.St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board,  North  St.  Louis  Real 
Estate  Salesmen’s  Assoc,  and  Business  Men’s  Assoc.; 
professional  territory  covers  the  City  of  St.  I^uis, 
St.  I.ouis  County  and  neighlioring  towns. 

E.  WESTON  COLBRUNN,  JR.  [1842] 

4459  Olive  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born:  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February  1,  1927;  spent 
2  years  in  the  construction  business  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  associated  with  the  Apartment  Manage¬ 
ment  Company  as  vice  president  of  the  firm;  has 
specialized  in  management  of  apartment  buildings 
for  5  years;  received  a  B..A.  degree  from  DePaul 
University;  serves  as  president  of  the  Kirkwood 
Young  Republicans  and  vice  president  of  the  Kirk¬ 
wood  Symphony  Orchestra  Society;  is  past  treasurer 
of  the  Clayton  Rotary  Club;  active  member,  St. 
Louis  Real  Estate  Board:  has  taught  real  estate 
course  in  Clayton  Public  School  Adult  Program: 
professional  territory  covers  the  metropolitan  area 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

WARREN  E.  DANIELS  [1843] 

3658  West  Pine  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born:  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  8,  1924:  as¬ 
sistant  property  manager,  Wenzlick-Stevener  &  Co.; 
4  years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes 
appraising,  brokerage  and  management  of  all  types 
of  property;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  St.  Louis 
University:  serves  on  Board  of  Governors  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  Heights  Neighlxirs  Association  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Adjustment  for  the  town 
of  Normandy;  holds  membership  in  the  St.  I.ouis 
Real  Estate  Board:  professional  territory  covers 
area  north  of  Delmar  Boulevard  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri. 

LAWRENCE  D.  EDWARDS  [1844] 

501  Washington  Boulevard 
Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey 

Born:  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  December  18,  1905: 
owner,  L.  D.  Edwards  Agency,  established  in  1926, 
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operates  a  general  real  estate  business  including 
mortgage  lending,  appraising,  insurance,  develop¬ 
ing  and  building,  and  property  management:  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  (1956):  holds  a  charter  membership 
in  the  Monmouth  County  Board  of  Realtors  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1955:  served  as  president 
of  the  Sea  Girt  Multiple  Listing  Bureau  in  1956:  is 
president-elect  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Manasquan, 
a  former  secretary  of  the  Sea  Girt  Real  Estate  Own¬ 
ers  Assoc,  and  a  member  of  the  Monmouth  Co. 
IManning  Board  and  Monmouth  Co.  Insurance 
Agents  A.S.SOC.:  professional  territory  covers  pri¬ 
marily  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties  in  New 
fersey. 

DANIEL  ROSE  [1845] 

•^40  West  Fifty-Eighth  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born:  New  York  City,  New  York,  October  31,  1929: 
vice  president  of  Dwelling  Managers,  Inc.:  for  the 
past  7  years  has  specialized  in  management  of 
apartment  buildings  and  a  garden  development:  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.A.  degree  at  Yale  University,  also  French 
‘Diplome’  at  University  of  Paris:  holds  membership 
in  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Young 
Men’s  Real  Estate  Board  of  Bronx,  and  Commerce 
8:  Industry  Association  of  New  York:  professional 
territory  covers  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County,  New  York. 

STUART  W.  ELLIOTT  [1846] 

212  Johnston  Building 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Born:  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  October  14,  1927: 
president  of  Elliott-McDonald  Rentals,  Inc.:  spe¬ 
cializes  in  management  of  single-family  homes, 
apartment,  store  and  office  buildings:  7  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  also  includes  brokerage, 
building  and  appraising:  received  an  .\.B.  degree 
from  Duke  University:  is  a  past  president  and  now 
director  of  the  Charlotte  Property  Management 
Association  and  holds  membership  in  the  Charlotte 
Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.,  the  Charlotte  C.  of  C.  and 
Kiwanis  Club:  professional  territory  covers  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

WILLIAM  H.  BETTS  [1847] 

4  West  Seventh  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  26,  1916:  owner 
of  S.  C.  Betts  8:  Son,  a  general  real  estate  office 


handling  mortgage  loans,  appraisals,  brokerage  and 
property  management:  20  years  of  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field:  former  director  of  Kiwanis 
Club:  member  of  Cuvier  Press  Club  and  Cincinnati 
Real  Estate  Board:  professional  territory  covers  the 
City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  vicinity. 

F.  WILLIAM  MESLOH  [1848] 

Seventh  and  Vine  Streets 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  2,  1915:  for  the 
past  3  years  has  been  manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  of  The  Provident  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.:  formerly  for  8  years  was  sales  manager  of 
Kopf  &  Kopf  in  Cincinnati:  engages  in  property 
management  and  appraising  for  mortgage  loans;  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.A.  degree  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity:  attended  IREM  management  course  held  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada  (1955):  has  been  active  in 
soliciting  for  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Hospital  Fund 
and  Cincinnati  United  Appeal:  holds  membership 
in  the  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board:  professional 
territory  covers  the  metropolitan  area  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

NORMAN  O.  McELVANY  [1849] 

525  William  Penn  Place 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 

Born:  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  July  23,  1912:  has 
been  as.sociated  with  the  Real  Estate  Division  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  20  years:  is 
assistant  manager  of  the  Division  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  purchase,  lease,  sale  and  management 
of  all  real  estate  activities  of  Central  Operations  of 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.;  attended  IREM  management 
course  held  in  San  Antonio  (1956):  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Realtors. 
SIR,  SRA,  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pa.  and 
.Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers:  profes¬ 
sional  territory  is  nation  wide. 

JOHN  E.  SMITH  [1850] 

155  Main  Street 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Born:  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  July  29,  1904:  for 
25  years  has  been  president  and  manager  of  John  P. 
Smith  Realty  Co.:  specializes  in  management  of 
store  and  office  buildings:  received  a  B.B.A.  degree 
at  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College:  attended 
IREM  management  course  held  in  Boston  (1957): 
holds  membership  in  the  Pawtucket  Real  Estate  Ex- 
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change  and  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers 
the  Providence-Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  area. 

CHARLES  T.  LYNCH  [1851] 

90  Broad  Street 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Born:  Brooklyn,  New  York,  March  14,  1924:  has 
recently  become  associated  with  The  Beach  Com¬ 
pany  as  management  consultant:  formerly  for  5 
years  was  chief  accountant  for  the  Brooklyn  Im¬ 
provement  Co.  in  New  York  City:  specializes  in 
management  of  single-family  homes,  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings:  experience  includes  stock 
and  crop-share  farm  management,  management  of 
grain  elevator  facilities,  and  timber  conservation 
and  cutting  contracts:  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
New  York  University:  attended  IREM  management 
course  held  in  Kansas  City  (1957):  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Charleston,  Na¬ 
tional  .\ssoc.  of  Cost  Accountants,  American  Man¬ 
agement  Assoc.,  American  Accounting  Assoc.,  and 
Industrial  and  Management  Accounting  Assoc.: 
professional  territory  covers  the  Greater  Charleston 
area  and  Georgetown  in  S.  C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga. 

J.  ALBERT  DeWITT  [1852] 

1004  Hawkins  Way 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Born:  El  Paso,  Texas,  February  3,  1918:  since  1953 
has  been  associated  with  DeWitt  &  Rearick  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Management  Department:  engages  pri¬ 
marily  in  management  of  single-family  homes, 
apartments  and  store  buildings:  received  a  B..A.  de¬ 
gree  from  Texas  Western  College:  attended  IREM 
management  course  held  in  San  Francisco  (1955): 
served  as  president  of  the  Property  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  El  Paso  Board  of  Realtors  (1956-57): 
holds  membership  in  the  East  El  Paso  Lions  Club 
and  El  Paso  Council  for  Retarded  Children:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  El  Paso  County,  Texas. 

JOHN  CRAIGE  McGRATH  [1853] 

416  East  San  Antonio  Street 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Born:  El  Paso,  Texas,  August  13,  1925:  partner  of 
Broaddus  &  McGrath:  10  years  of  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field  includes  appraising,  brokerage  and 
land  development  as  well  as  management  of  single¬ 
family  homes,  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings: 
received  a  B.B.A.  degree  at  Texas  Western  College: 
attended  IREM  management  course  held  in  St. 
Louis  (1951);  he  is  secretary  of  the  Property  Man¬ 


agers  Association  of  the  El  Paso  Board  of  Realtors, 
and  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Southwest 
Mortgage  &  Investment  Co.  in  El  Paso:  has  lectured 
on  property  management  at  Texas  Western  Col¬ 
lege:  professional  territory  covers  the  City  of  El 
Paso  and  El  Paso  County  in  Texas. 

JOHN  P.  HARRISON,  JR.  [1854] 

120  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Born:  Newport  News,  Virginia,  July  18,  1922:  since 
1951  has  been  associated  with  C.  D.  West  and  Com¬ 
pany  as  property  manager:  manages  a  parking  lot 
and  warehouse  as  well  as  single-family  homes, 
apartment,  store  and  office  buildings:  attended 
IREM  management  course  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.  (1956):  he  is  president  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
Assembly,  director  of  Hampton  Roads  Junior  C.  of 
C.  and  secretary  of  the  Warwick  Rotary  Club:  holds 
membership  in  the  Newport  News-Warwick  Real 
Estate  Board:  professional  territory  covers  Newport 
News,  Warwick,  and  Hampton,  Virginia. 

HARVEY  D.  O’NEIL  [1855] 

1101  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington 

Born:  Marysville,  Washington,  May  9,  1919:  assist¬ 
ant  trust  officer.  The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
of  Seattle:  experienced  in  mortgage  lending  and 
appraising  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  primarily  in  management  of  all  types  of  prop¬ 
erties:  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington:  attended  IREM  management  course 
held  in  Seattle  (1956):  holds  membership  in  the 
Seattle  Real  Estate  Board,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  primarily  neighboring 
towns  south  and  west  of  Seattle. 

DONALD  B.  D.  ROSS  [1856] 

530  Burrard  Street 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

Born:  Youngstown,  Alberta,  Canada,  February  19, 
1921:  director  of  the  firm,  H.  A.  Roberts  Ltd.:  11 
years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes 
appraising,  mortgage  lending  and  property  man¬ 
agement:  attended  IREM  management  course  held 
in  St.  Louis  (1952):  serves  on  the  Education  and 
Library  Committees  of  the  Vancouver  Real  Estate 
Board:  holds  membership  in  the  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Companies  Association  of  B.C.:  professional 
territory  covers  British  Columbia  in  Canada. 
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JAMES  M.  MARSHALL  [1857] 

1939  Ivy  Road 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Bom:  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  October  81,  1918: 
for  the  past  4  years  has  owned  and  operated  the 
management  department  of  Stevens  and  Company; 
ex|>erience  includes  appraising,  brokerage  and  man¬ 
agement  of  single-family  homes,  apartment,  store 
and  office  buildings;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
University  of  Virginia;  attended  IREM  manage¬ 
ment  course  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1950);  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Charlottesville  Real  Estate 
Board  and  Junior  C.  of  C.;  holds  reserve  commis¬ 
sion  of  Lt.  Colonel  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory,  primarily  Charlottesville,  Va. 

KENNETH  L.  RODGERS  [1858] 

88  Evansway 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Born:  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  8,  1919;  oper¬ 
ates  a  real  estate  firm  under  his  name;  has  owned 
and  managed  commercial  and  residential  real  estate 


for  more  than  5  years;  specializes  in  remodeling 
older  properties;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Tufts 
College,  School  of  Engineering;  attended  IREM 
management  course  held  in  Boston  (1957):  holds 
membership  in  the  Rental  Housing  Association  and 
the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

RICHARD  A.  BRIGGS  [1859] 

87  Wellesley  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born:  London,  England,  July  87,  1914:  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  real  estate  valuer  in  England  prior  to 
entering  Canada  in  1954:  now  is  manager  of  the 
Property  Management  Department  of  W.  H.  Bosley 
&  Co.;  has  been  engaged  in  appraising,  brokerage 
and  management  for  8i  years;  qualified  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors  and 
of  the  Chartered  Auctioneers  &  Estate  Agents  Insti¬ 
tute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  lectured  on  real 
estate  valuation  at  Thanet  Technical  Institute  for 
3  years;  professional  territory  covers  Greater  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Statement  Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  Amended  by  the  Acts 
of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233)  Showing 
the  Ownership,  Management,  and  Circulation  of 
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1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are;  Publisher, 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  8,  III.;  Editor,  H.  P.  Holmes,  607  Shelby  St. 
at  Congress,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Managing  editor,  Olive  Dyer, 
36  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.;  Business  manager, 
Olive  Dyer,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there¬ 
under  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
partnership  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  (non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion),  36  8.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  8,  HI. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 


security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  show  the  affiiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  information 
is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  end  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  only.) 

H.  P.  HOLMES,  Editor 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  October,  1957 
JANICE  B.  BABB  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  October,  I960) 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 
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PRESIDENT 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford 
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REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Raymond  Bosi.f.y 
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Clarence  V.  Coleman 
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Emanual  E.  Falk 
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Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Frank  W.  Nolan 

The  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle 

2nd  and  Spring  Sts . Seattle,  Wash. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
Whitney  Staples 

1519  Congress  Bldg . Miami,  Fla. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Harold  E.  Waldron 

645  HanctKk  St . Quincy,  Mass. 
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Stewart  Wicklin 
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Boyd  E.  Wilson 
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C.  Armel  Nutter,  Treasurer 
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J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
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A.  T.  Beckwith . 

David  W.  Childs . 

Bertram  A.  Druker . 

Hal  G.  Easton . 
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Albert  T.  Grimstead.  . . 
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Term  Expiring  December  ji,  7959 


Raymond  Bosley . 

Charles  Christel . 

William  S.  Everett.  . . 
Clarence  V.  Coleman 
Richard  N.  Groves.  . . 
Maxine  R.  Hammond. 

Thomas  C.  Keller _ 

J.  R.  Light . 

Frank  Nolan . 

Robert  PADCEn . 

Grace  Sebastian . 

Stewart  Wicklin . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . 

F'.  Orin  Woodbury _ 

Ruth  Yelton . 


. . .  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  111. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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. Seattle,  Wash. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. New  York,  N.  Y, 

- .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Term  Expiring  December  jt,  igyS 


Warner  G.  B.aird . Chicago,  Illinois 

George  G.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N,  J. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington.  D.  C. 
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',20  E  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vernon  E.  Taylor,  Treasurer 

826  Garnet  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . .San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER  * 

J.  Wyatt  Griffin,  President 

144  N.  E.  2nd  .Avenue . Miami,  Fla. 

•  Officers  for  1958 


Edward  J.  Reilly,  Vice  President 

327  N.  E.  First  Avenue,  Rm.  806 . Miami,  Fla. 

Eugene  Rankin,  Recording  Secretary 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Enrique  Valledor,  Corresponding  Secretary 

219  N.  E.  5th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

Whitney  Staples,  Treasurer 

i;',i9  Congress  Building . Miami,  Fla. 


MEMPHIS  CHAP  l  ER  • 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.,  President 

56  ,\.  Main,  Columbia  Mutual  lower.  Memphis,  l  eiiii. 
J.  D.  Marks,  Vice  President 

81  Madison  Building . Memphis,  renii. 

Tho.mas  a.  Gemignani,  Secretary-Treasurer 

41  N.  .Second  Street . Memphis,  reiiii. 

.SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAP  LER  • 

.\lex  Cutler,  President 

41  Sutter  Street,  Rm.  510 . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  F.  Gibson,  Vice  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FTdon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

464  California  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

s.acramento  valley  chapter 

(iORDON  E,  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . .Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  .\ venue . .Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER  • 

Roy  H.  Krueger,  President 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue . 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Vice  President 
723  West  One  Hundred  Eleventh  Street 
Roy  D.  Havfrstick,  Secretary 

352  E.  47th  .Street . 

Robert  N.  Swan,  Treasurer 
'3.')5  E-  Street . 

INDI  ANAPOLIS  CHAP  I  ER  • 

I  AMES  H.  Farrar,  President 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carroll  .A.  Forrest,  Vice  President 

230  Massachusetts  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M,  Evans,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Indiana  National  Bank 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

1 1 2  West  Congress  Street . 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 
488  Cherry  Street . 


.Chicago,  III. 
.Chicago,  III. 
.Chicago,  III. 
.Chicago,  III. 


.Savannah,  Ga. 
.  ..Atlanta,  Ga. 
. . .  Macon,  Ga. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER  • 
Howard  M.  Sonn,  President 

4060  Broadway . New  York,  N.  V'. 

Ralph  R.  Russ,  Vice  President 

362  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Ludman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

335  Broadway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
Frank  W.  Nolan,  President 

Second  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

1404  East  Forty-Second  Street . Seattle,  Wash. 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Texas 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Vice  President 

403  Texas  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 

Meredith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

307  M  &  M  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 


OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
M.  Jeffery  Holbrook,  President 

321  S.  W.  Fourth  ,Ave . 

Wiluam  P.  Allyn,  Vice  President 
1609  S.  W.  Westwood  Court  Bldg. 

John  S.  Baily,  Secretary-Treasurer 
225  S.  W.  Broadway . 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER  • 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  President 

131  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

20  North  8th  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

•  Officers  for  1958 


Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 


GREATER  CHATTANOOGA  CHAPTER • 
Charles  D.  Moore,  President 

118  East  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Light,  Vice  President 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

\.  L.  Butler,  Secretary -Treasurer 

734  Market  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Borden  Lilley,  President 

347  Bay  Street . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

John  W.  C.  Rook-Gref.n,  Secretary -Treasurer 
19  Richmond  St.,  W . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

UTAH  CHAPTER  • 

Edwin  Whitney,  President 

134  South  Main  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harold  J.  Kemp,  Vice  President 
Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169 . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1750  South  Redwood  Road . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAWAII  CHAPTER  • 

Edward  C.  Huslace,  President 

1082  .Ala  Moana  Boulevard . Honolidu,  Hawaii 

Aaron  M.  Chaney,  Vice  President 

926  Fort  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Allen  R.  Moore,  Secretaty-Treasurer 

120  S.  King  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER  • 

Henry  H.  Wright,  President 

too  West  Bay  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

.Alonzo  Frank  Green,  Vice  President 

McKinney-Green,  Inc . Gainesville,  Fla. 

Robert  A.  Thal,  Secretary-Treasurer 

113  E.  Forsyth  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION,  1957 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


57  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  H.  P.  Holmes,  Past  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
57  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook, 

Vice  Chairman . Portland,  Ore. 

57  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

57  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  WiNFREE  H.  Slater . Richmond,  Va. 


COLLEGE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE 
59  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Chairman ...  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
59  Clarence  V.  Coleman, 


Vice  Chairman  . Denver,  Colo. 

57  Heath  Angelo,  |r . Oakland,  Calif. 

57  Alfred  T.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

58  Leonard  H.  Scane . Evanston,  Ill. 

57  J.  Pollard  Sealy,  Jr . Shreveport,  La. 

58  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 


57  Lister  C.  Greene . Tulsa,  Okla. 

57  Chester  B.  Heineck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  J.  Norman  Linton . Denver,  Colo. 

57  York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

57  Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

57  John  W.  C.  Rook-Green . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

58  William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Past  President. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

59  Richard  L.  Nelson,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 
59  Ralph  Stevener,  Vice  Chairman. ..  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

57  Robert  E.  Hickman . Wilmington,  Del. 

57  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  Leslie  M.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 


57 

57 

59 

57 

59 

57 

58 
58 
58 


59 

57 


58 

57 

58 


57 

57 

57 

57 

57 


WiNFREE  H.  Slater,  Chairman . Richmond,  Va. 

Kendall  Cady,  Past  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford, 

Vice  Chairman  . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  W.  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Roland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 


PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 
Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Chairman. .Newport  News,  Va. 
Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Past  President 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

Howard  M.  Sonn,  Vice  Chairman .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  G.  Ashmore . Macon,  Ga. 

Harold  C.  Payne . Omaha,  Nebr. 


Journal  Editorial  Committee 

William  E.  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

John  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 

Max  E.  Engeman . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

WiLUAM  Gerhardt . Chicago,  Ill. 


58 

57 

58 

59 

57 

58 

59 

57 

58 

59 
57 


59 

57 

58 

57 

58 
58 
57 
57 
57 
57 


SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS 
COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman. San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Durand  Taylor,  Past  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y, 
Advisor  to  Chairman 
Maxine  R.  Hammond, 

Vice  Chairman . Dayton,  Ohio 

Franklin  H.  Lyons, 

Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  A.  Hodlmair . Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grace  Sebastian . Sacramento,  Calif. 

J.  C.  Taylor . Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Milton  M.  Worsek . Chicago,  Ill. 


STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Past  President . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

WiLUAM  Gerhardt,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Sterung  H.  Albert . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

Thos.  C.  Bourke . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

Alfred  A.  Plamann . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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COMMITTEES.  1957 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

58 

57 

59 

Raymond  Bosley,  C/mirman.  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57 

57 

J.  Russell  Doiron, 

59 

Past  President . 

57 

59 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

CHARLF.S  J.  Kydd,  Vice  Chairman  .Emi  Orange,  N.  J. 

58 

59 

59 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  C/iairman. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57 

57 

A.  T.  Beckwith . 

58 

57 

W.  Roy  Campbell . 

. . .  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

57 

59 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

58 

58 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

58 

57 

Kenneth  Draper . . 

59 

58 

WiLUAM  S.  Evereft . 

57 

57 

W.  D.  Galbreath . 

57 

58 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr _ 

59 

57 

Harry  W.  Goodman . 

58 

57 

H.  Walter  Graves . 

58 

59 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . 

59 

59 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann . 

59 

58 

Robert  T.  Highfield . . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

57 

57 

John  I.  Hill . 

59 

57 

Kent  Holen . 

...  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

58 

57 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

58 

57 

Ralph  L.  JraTER . 

57 

57 

George  Ditson  Jones . 

_ Long  Beach.  Calif. 

57 

58 

Morton  S.  Kline . 

59 

58 

John  R.  Maenner . 

57 

58 

W.  M.  Mann . 

58 

58 

Reid  J.  McClatchy . 

59 

57 

William  J.  Martin . . 

57 

58 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr . 

58 

59 

John  Ogden . 

59 

58 

George  J.  Pipe . 

58 

59 

William  J.  Porter,  Jr . 

57 

59 

Ralph  D.  Price . 

58 

57 

Jules  Saxe . 

..San  Francisco,  Calif. 

59 

58 

Carlton  Schultz . 

58 

58 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff . 

57 

58 

W.  Griswold  Smith . 

58 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

. New  York.  N.  Y. 

58 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

58 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr _ 

59 

59 

L.  M.  Studstill . . 

.West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

58 

57 

R.  B.  Waggoman . 

..Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

57 

Harold  E.  Waldron . 

58 

57 

Theodore  J.  Weber . 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

59 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

59 

57 

58 

59 

59 

Albert  T.  Grimstead, 

Chairman . 

.Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

57 

57 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Past  President . Chicago.  Ill. 

57 

57 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

Bertram  A.  Druker,  Vice  Chairman  .Boston,  Mass. 

58 

58 

59 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck, 

57 

Vice  Chairman . 

.West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

58 

58 

Harold  J.  Rieger . 

58 

58 

WiLUAM  E.  Althauser,  Jr, 

59 

58 

WiLUAM  S.  Brenza . 

57 

Sam  E.  Brown . 

Scott  N.  Brown . 

Gordon  £.  Bush . 

|.  T.  Chiott . 

Berkley  W.  Duck.  Jr.. 

John  M.  Dwells . 

Hal  G.  Easton . 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

Robert  V.  Erickson _ 

George  C.  Ewalo . 

Harry  J.  Path . 

William  Gerhardt.... 

Howard  S.  Godwin _ 

Ellis  Goodman . 

T.  G.  Grant . . 

Albert  S.  Friedman _ 

Horace  F.  Grimm . 

Calvin  J.  Harris,  Jr... 

Robert  E.  Harrison _ 

Roy  a.  Hevmann,  Jr.. 

John  I.  Hill . 

Victor  H.  E.  Hokanson 

Kent  Holen . 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 

Borden  Lilley . 

George  F.  Lochte . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk _ 

Robert  Padgett . 

Louis  L.  Pienta . 

Grace  Sebastian . 

John  D.  Snyder . 

R.  E.  Sprague . 

Henry  N.  Stamm . 

Whitney  Staples . 

Feux  T.  Thoeren . 

William  H.  Tilly . 

Irving  F.  Truitt . 

Harry  D.  Woodward.  . . 


....Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Asheville,  N.  C. 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Cincinnati.  Ohio 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Clayton,  Mo. 

. Camden,  N.  J. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Wilmington,  Del. 

- Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- Toronto.  Ont.,  Can. 

. Washington.  D.  C. 

. Memphis.  Tenn. 

. Los  .\ngcles.  Calif. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. Detroit.  Mich. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Bridgeport,  Conn. 

. Paterson,  N.  J. 

. . Miami,  Fla. 

_ Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Birmingham,  Ala. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff, 

Vice  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 
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59  J.  R.  Light . Chatunooga,  Tenn. 

59  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

57  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  E.  Tennyson  Moore . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

59  Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

57  Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 

57  Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

59  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  William  Walters . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  W.  A.  P,  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Ruth  C.  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
57  William  Walters,  Chairman. .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


57  Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  Chairman . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

59  Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Kendall  Cady,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

57  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COM.MITTEE 

57  Arthir  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N,  Y. 

57  Joseph  J,  Gumberg,  Vice  Chairman, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
57  Harold  L.  Niles,  Vice  Chairman.  .Brookline,  Mass. 

57  Lloyd  Baldridge . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  William  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

57  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

57  Mildred  B.  Callahan. Coconut  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 

57  Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

57  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

57  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

57  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 

57  Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

57  Roy  C.  Hestwood . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

57  Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

57  Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  William  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

57  Sam  Michelson . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Charles  D.  Moore . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

57  Leeman  W.  Nix . Tulsa,  Okla. 

57  Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

57  John  S.  Palmer . Memphis,  Tenn. 

57  Charles  E.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nebr. 

57  Gilbert  W.  Root . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

57  Robert  S.  Selincer . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

57  Charles  T.  Shakarjian . Union  City,  N.  J. 

57  WiNFREE  H.  Slater . Richmond,  Va. 

57  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  Felix  T.  Thoeren . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  Edward  J.  Walsh . Washington,  D.  C. 

57  Edwin  Whitney . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

57  Henry  H.  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 


CONVENTION,  MEETINGS  AND  DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE 


57  William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  111. 

57  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago.  III. 

57  John  L.  Cella . Chicago.  Ill. 

57  Martin  A.  Culhane . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  James  E.  Gallagher . Chicago,  III. 

57  Roy  D.  Haverstick . Chicago.  Ill. 

57  John  T.  Hilborn . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Lyndon  H.  Lesch . Chicago,  III. 

57  Jerome  A.  Martin . Chicago,  Ill. 

HI  JfiHN  S.  Pemberton . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Haroui  j.  Rieger . Chicago,  III. 

57  Charles  S.  Robinson . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Robert  N.  Swan . Chicago,  111. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Salute  To  NAREIi 

57  Durand  Taylor,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

57  Kendall  Cady,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

57  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Chairman . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Durand  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

59  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 

57  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

57  William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  W.  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
57  Charles  Christel, 

Vice  President,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Robert  J.  Dotson 

Chapter  President,  Vice  C/iairman. Savannah,  Ga. 
57  Lloyd  Baldridge, 

Chapter  President . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  William  W.  Barendrick, 

Chapter  President . Portland,  Ore. 

57  Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  William  S.  Brenza,  Vice  President ...  .Miami,  Fla. 
57  Gordon  E.  Bush, 

Chapter  President . Sacramento,  Calif. 

57  Mildred  Callahan,  Chapter  President  .Miami,  Fla. 
57  Clarence  V.  Coleman, 

Chapter  President . Denver,  Colo. 

57  Arthur  Eckstein, 

Chapter  President . New  York,  N.  Y. 

57  William  S.  Everett,  Vice  President.  .Chicago,  Ill. 
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57 

Emanuel  £.  Falk, 

57 

Gilbert  W.  Root, 

] 

Pice  President . 

_ Newport  News,  Va. 

Chapter  President.. . 

57 

H.  Walter  Graves, 

57 

Robert  S.  Seunger, 

! 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President. . . 

57 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg, 

57 

Chas.  T.  Shakarjian, 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President. . . 

57 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton, 

57 

Winfree  H.  Slater, 

i 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President. . . . 

57 

Erwin  A.  Henschel, 

57 

Waldemar  Spliid,  Vice  President. .  .Portland,  Ore.  I 

Chapter  President . 

57 

R.  Gordon  Tarr, 

57 

Roy  C.  Hestwood, 

Chapter  President. . . 

Chapter  President . 

57 

Felix  T,  Thoeren, 

57 

John  R.  Higgins,  Chapter  President.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Chapter  President. . . 

57 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr., 

57 

Harold  £.  Waldron, 

Chapter  President . 

Vice  President . 

57 

Thomas  C.  Keller, 

57 

Edward  J.  Walsh, 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President... 

57 

Franklin  H.  Lyons, 

57 

Edwin  Whitney, 

Chapter  President . 

. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chapter  President. . . . 

57 

William  J.  Martin, 

57 

Boyd  E.  W'ilson,  Vice  President .  .New  York,  N.  Y.  ’I 

Chapter  President . 

57 

F,  Orin  Woodbury, 

57 

William  McAinsh,  Jr., 

Vice  President . 

Vice  President . 

57 

Henry  H.  Wright, 

57 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk, 

Chapter  President. . . . 

Vice  President . . 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57 

Ruth  C.  Yelton, 

57 

Sam  Michelson,  Chapter  President .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice  President . 

57 

Charles  D.  Moore, 

Chapter  President . 

. . ..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

1 

57 

Leeman  W.  Nix,  Chapter  President. .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

NOMINATING 

COMMITTEE  | 

57 

Frank  W.  Nolan, 

Chapter  President . 

57 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  111.  4 

57 

John  S.  Palmer, 

57 

William  Walters,  Sr., 

Chapter  President . 

Vice  Chairman . 

57 

Charles  £.  Peterson, 

57 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

Chapter  President . 

57 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff... 

57 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  Vice  President  .Omaha,  Nebr. 

57 

Durand  Taylor . 

. New  York.  N.  Y.  : 

PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo.,  Chairman . 1943 

William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Secretary-Treasurer . 1956 

•  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill . ‘934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . ‘938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Midi . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass . 1942 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington,  D.  C . 1951 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 1952 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1953 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Baton  Rouge,  La . 1954 

WiLUAM  A.  Walters,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 1955 


•  Deceased 
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